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PRINCE BULL. A FAIRY TALE, 


OncE upon a time, and of course it was in 
the Golden Age, and I hope you may know 
when that was, for I am sure | don’t, though 
T have tried hard to find out, there lived in a 
rich and fertile country, a powerful Prince 
whose name was BuLL. He had gone through 
a great deal of fighting in his time, about all 


sorts of things, including nothing; but, had | 


gradually settled down to be a steady, peace- 


able, good-natured, corpulent, rather sleepy | 


Prince. 

This Puissant Prince was married to a 
lovely Princess whose name was Fair Free- 
dom. 
and had borne him an immense number ot 
children, and had set them to spinning, and 


farming, and engineering, and soldiering, and | 
sailoring, and doctoring, and lawyering, and | 


preaching, and all kinds of trades, ‘The coffers 
of Prince Bull were full of treasure, his cellars 
were crammed with delicious wines from all 
parts of the world, the richest gold and silver 
plate that ever was seen-adorned his side- 


boards, his sons were strong, his daughters | 


were handsome, and in short you might have 
supposed that if there ever lived upon earth 


a fortunate and happy Prince, the name of 


that Prince, take him for all in all, was as- 
suredly Prince Bull. 

But, appearances, as we all know, are not 
always to be trusted—far from it; and if they 
had led you to this conclusion respecting 
Prince Bull, they would have led you wrong, 
as they often have led me. 

For, this good Prince had two sharp thorns 
in his pillow, two hard knobs in his crown, two 
heavy loads on his mind, two unbridled night- 
mares in his sleep, two rocks ahead in his 
course. He could not by any means get ser- 
vants to suit him, and he had a tyrannical 
old godmother whose name was Tape. 

She was a Fairy, this Tape, and was a 
bright red all over, She was disgustingly 
prim and formal, and couM never bend herselt 


a hair's breadth this way or that way, out of 


her naturally crooked shape. But, she was 
very potent in her wicked art. She could 
stop the fastest thing in the world, change 
he strongest thing into the weakest, and the 
most usetul into the most useless. ‘lo do this 
she had only to put her cold hand upon it, 


She had brought him a large fortune, | 
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| and repeat her own name, Tape. 
| withered away. 

| At the Court of Prince Bull—at least I 
| don’t mean literally at his court, because he 
was a very genteel Prince, and readily yielded 
to his godmother when she always reserved 
| that for his hereditary Lords and Ladies—in 
| the dominions of Prince Bull, among the great 
| mass of the community who were called in the 
language of that polite country the Mobs and 
the Snobs, were a number of very ingenious 
men, who were always busy with some inven- 
| tion or other, for promoting the prosperity of 
the Prince’s subjects, and augmenting the 
Prince’s power. But, whenever they sub- 
mitted their models tor the Prince’s approval, 
his godmother stepped forward, laid her hand 
upon them, and said “ Tape.” Hence it came 
to pass, that when any particularly good dis- 
covery was made, the discoverer usually car- 
ried it off to some other Prince, in foreign 
parts, who had no old godmother who said 
Tape. This was not on the whole an advan- 
tageous state of things for Prince Bull, to the 
| best of my understanding. 

The worst of it, was, that Prince Bull had 
in course of years lapsed into such a state of 
| subjection to this unlucky godmother, that he 
never made any serious effort to rid himself 
of her tyranny. I have said this was the 
worst of it, but there I was wrong, because 
there is a worse consequence still, behind. 
The Prince’s numerous family became so 
downright sick and tired of Tape, that when 
they should have helped the Prince out of the 
| difficulties into which that evil creature led 
jhim, they fell into a dangerous habit of 
moodily keeping away from him in an impas- 
| sive and indifferent manner, as though they 
had quite forgotten that no harm could 
happen to the Prince their father, without its 
inevitably atfecting themselves, 

Such was the aspect of affairs at the court 
| of Prince Bull, when this great Prince found 
it necessary to go to war with Prince Bear, 
He had been for.some time very doubtful of 
his servants, who, besides being indolent and 
addicted to enriching their families at his 
expense, domineered over him dreadfully ; 
threatening to discharge themselves if they 
were found the least fault with, pretending 
'that they had done a wonderful amount 
}of work when they had done nothing, 


Then it 
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making the most unmeaning speeches that! 
ever were heard in the Prince's name, and 
uniformly showing themselves to be very 


ineilicient indeed. Though, that some of 


them had excellent characters from previous 
situations is not to be denied. Well! Prince 
Bull called his servants together, and said to 
them one and all,“ Send out my army against 
Prince Bear. Clothe it, arm it, feed it, pro- 
vide it with all necessaries and contingencies, 
and I will pay the piper! Do your duty 
by my brave troops,” said the Prince, “and do 
it we 11, and I will pour my treasure out like 
water, to defray the cost. Who ever heard 
ME complain of money well laid out!” Which 
indeed he had reason for saying, inasmuch as 
he was well known to be a truly generous 
and munificent Prince. 

When the servants heard those words, they 
sent out the army against Prince Bear, and 
they set the army tailors to work, and the 
army provision merchants, and the makers 
of guns both great and small, and the gun- 
powder makers, and the makers of ball, shell, 
and shot; and they bought up all manner of 
stores and ships, without troubling their 
heads about the price, and appeared to be so 
busy that the good Prince rubbed his hands, 
and (using a favourite expression of his), 
said, “It’s all right!” But, while they were 
thus employed, the Prince’s godmother, who 
was a great favourite with those servants, 
looked in upon them continually all day long, 
and whenever she popped in her head at the 
door, said, “ How do you do, my children ? 
What are you doing here?” “ Official busi- 
ness, godmother.” “Oho!” says this wicked 
Fairy. “—Tape!” And then the business 
all went wrong, whatever it was, and the 
servants’ heads became so addled and mud- 
dled that they thought they were doing 
wonders. 

Now, this was very bad conduct on the 
part of the vicious old nuisance, and she 
ought to have been strangled, even if she had 


stopped here; but, she didn’t stop here, as | 


you shall learn. For, a number of the Prince’s 
subjects, being very fond of the Prince’s 
army who were the bravest of men, assem)led 
toge ther and provided all manner ‘of eatables 
and dr inkables, and books to read, and clothes 
to wear, and tobacco to smoke, and candles to 


burn, and nailed them up in great packing- | 


cases, and put them aboard a great many 
ships, to be carried out to that brave army 
in the cold and inclement country where 
they were fighting Prince Bear. Then, up 
comes this wicked Fairy as the ships were 
weighing anchor, and says, “ How do you do, 
my ‘children? What are you doing here ? * 

—“We are going with all these comforts to 
the army, godmother.”—* Oho!” says she. 
“A pleasant voyage, my darlings.— Tape !” 
And from that time forth, those enchanted 
ships went sailing, against wind and tide and 
rhyme and reason, round and round the 


corn and wheneyer they touched at any’ 





{Conducted by 
{port were ordered off immediately, and could 
never deliver their cargoes anywhere, 

This, again, was very bad conduct on the 
part of the vicious old nuisance, and she 
ought to have been strangled for it if she had 
done nothing worse ; but, she did something 
worse still, as you shall learn. For, she got 
astride of an official broomstick, and muttered 
as a spell these two sentences “On Her Ma- 
jesty’s service,” and “I have the honour to 
be, sir, your most obedient servant,” and 
presently alighted in the cold and inclement 
country where the army of Prince Bull were 
encamped to fight the army of Prince Bear, 
On the seashore of that country, she found 
piled together, a number of houses for the 
army to live in, and a quantity of provisions 
| for the army to live upon, and a quantity of 
clothes for the army to wear: while, sitting 
in the mud gazing at them, were a group of 
officers as red to look at as the wicked old 
woman herself. So, she said to one of 
them, “Who are you, my darling, and how 
do you do?”—“1 am the Quarter-master 
General’s Department, godmother, and I am 
pretty well.”— Then she said to another, 
“Who are you, my darling, and how do you 
do?”—“TI am the Commissariat De »purt- 
ment, godmother, and J am pretty well.” 
Then she said to another, “ Who are you, my 

darling, and how do you do?”—“I am the 
head of the Medical De spartment, godmother, 
and J am pretty well.” Then, she said to 
some gentlemen scented with lavender, who 
kept themselves at a great distance from the 
rest, “ And who are you, my pretty pets, and 
how do you do?” And they answered, “ We- 
aw-are-the-aw- Statf-aw- Department, god- 
mother, and we are very well indeed.”—*I 
am delighted to see you all, my beauties,” 
says this wicked old Fairy, TT; ape!” Upon 


| th: at, the houses, clothes, and provisions, all 


mouldered away ; and the soldiers who were 
sound, fell sick; and the soldiers who were 
sick, died miserably; and the noble army of 
Prince Bull perished. 

When the dismal news of his great loss 


/was carried to the Prince, he suspected his 


godmother very much indeed ; but, he knew 
that his servants must have kept company with 
the malicious beldame, and must have given 
way to her, and therefore he resolved to turn 
those servants out of their places. So, he 
called to him a Roebuck who had the gift of 
speech, and he said, “Good Roebuck, tell 
them they must go.” So, the good Roebuck 
delivered his message, so like a man that you 
might have supposed him to be nothing but 
aman, and they were turned out—but, not 
without warning, f@ that they had had a ‘long 
time. 

And now comes the most extraordinary part 
of the history of this Prince. When he had 
turned out those servants, of course he 
wanted others. What was his astonishment 
to find that in all his domiyions, which con- 
tained no less than twenty-seven millions of 
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people, there were not above five-and-twenty | has been occasionally riveted by the wonders 
servants altogether! They were so lofty | performed by a bottle of champagne ; but I 
about it, too, that instead of discussing | venture to assert that not one person in a 
whether they should hire themselves as ser-| hundred has the least idea of how much 
vants to Prince Bull, they turned things topsy- | there is inside one of these mystic phials, nor 
turvy, and considered whether, as a favour, | by what elaborate and cabalistic incantations 
they should hire Prince Bull to be their) the imprisoned sprites were confined therein. 


master! While they were arguing this 
point among themselves quite at their 
leisure, the wicked old red Fairy was inces- 
santly going up and down, knocking at the 
doors of twelve of the oldest of the five- 
and-twenty, who were the oldest inhabi- 
tants in all that country, and whose united 
ages amounted to one thousand, saying, 
“Will you hire Prince Bull for your master ?— 
Will you hire Prince Bull for your master?” 
To which, one answered, “1 will, if next 
door will ;” and another, “I won’t, if over the 
way does ;” and another, “I can’t, if he, she, 
or they, might, could, would, or should.” 
And all this time Prince Bull’s affairs were 
going to rack and ruin, 

At last, Prince Bull in the height of his per- 
plexity assumed a thoughtful face, as if he were 
struck by an entirely new idea. The wicked 
old Fairy, seeing this,was at his elbow directly, 
and said, “How do you do,my Prince, and what 
are you thinking of ?”—*I am thinking, god- 
motier,” says he, “that among all the seven- 
and-twenty millions of my subjects who have 
never been in service, there are men of intellect 
and business who have made me very famous 
both among my friends and enemies.” —“ Aye, 
truly ?” says the Fairy —* Aye, truly,” says 
the Prince—“ And what then?” says the 
Fairy.—* Why, then,” says he, “since the re- 
gular old class of servants do so ill, are so 
hard to get, and carry it with so high a hand, 
perhaps 1 might try to make good servants 
of some of these.” The words had no sooner 
passed his lips than she returned, chuckling, 
“You think so, doyou? Indeed, my Prince ! 
—Tape!” ‘Thereupon he directly forgot 
what he was thinking of, and cried out 
lamentably to the old servants, “O, do come 
and hire your poor old master! Pray do! 
On any terms!” 

And this, for the present, finishes the story 
of Prince Bull. I wish I could wind it up by 
saying that he lived happy ever afterwards, 


but 1 cannot in my conscience do so ; for, | 


with Tape at his elbow, and his estranged 
children fatally repelled by her from coming 
near him, I do not, to tell you the plain 
truth, believe in the possibility of such an 
end to it. 


A BOTTLE OF CHAMPAGNE. 





In childhood we have all of us revelled in 
tales about magical vases and marvellous 
bottles, whence issued irritated genii or face- 
tious devils-on-two-sticks; and our won- 
der was, and still remains, how they man- 
aged to get into them. In manhood, and 
sometimes too soon in youth, our attention 


With some amount of perseverance and cou- 
| rage, Ihave penetrated to the subterranean 
| laboratories, and have witnessed how the 
|reluctant demons are thrust, and kept fast 
| prisoners, within the glass walls of a 
| cylindro-conical dungeon. I have stalked 
|through part of the six English miles of 
| cellar, and traversed sundry of the fifty-five 
galleries, the longest extending about four 
hundred yards ; I have stared at some thou- 
sands of the three million bottles that are wait- 
ing to get out and be drunk from the bright, 
barrack-like establishments of Messieurs 
Jacquesson et Fils, of Chalons-sur-Marne ; I 
have descended, like a second Afneas, to the 
lowest deep of the Tartarean grottoes pos- 
sessed by Messrs. Moét and Chandon, of Eper- 
nay; I have gone down the steps beside which 
a black marble tablet, with letters of gold, 
informs the visitor that Napoleon the Grand 
did exactly the same thing, in I did not 
think it necessary to note what year; I 
dived through stories of thrice-triple caves ; 
|I reached an ancient portion of catacomb- 
like cellar no longer in use, which they 
call Siberia: I tapped at the door where- 
in ice is treasured, not only to chill the 
sumple wines of entertainment for the pro- 
prietor’s table, but for more important pur- 
poses, as you shall hear; and I have emerged 
by the stairs where another gilt tablet in- 
formed me that Jerome Bonaparte, ex-king 
of Westphalia, had had the honour of pre- 
ceding me. After a good hour-and-half’s 
scientific ramble in the bowels of the earth, 
the air and sunshine were a delicious treat, 
worth all the bottles of champagne in the 
world ; but still it appeared to me that a 
few details might be useful to the public, 
if only to help housekeepers to make and 
manage their gooseberry wine. 

To begin with the province of Cham- 
pagne itself: there is poor Champagne and 
rich Champagne. If you traverse the former 
from south to north, you have a series of 
tiresome plains, which are not exactly flat, 
but slightly hollow and undulating The 
face of the country, even where abundantly 
rich, is far from being prepossessing in its 
appearance, unlike its rival Burgundy. The 
laud puts you in mind of an enormous sheet 
held out to catch some giant Garagantua, 
who is expected soon to jump down from the 
skies and display his traditional powers of 
}consumption. With patience, you at last 
}reach the city of Troyes, an old-fashioned 
_ town, a hundred years behindhand, with but 
rare foot-pavements and with plenty of open 
wells in the streets. Many of the houses are 
| builtof woud framework, tilled up with plaster, 














like those we see at Shrewsbury and Chester. 
Bonneterie is the staple manufacture, com- 
prising stockings, nightcaps, gloves, and mit- 
tens. Numerous stocking-frames are seen at 
work, as well as the circular tricot, or knit- 
ting round by machinery. A Champenois, 
(but un-French) fashion, to be witnessed at 
Troyes, is the custom of employing young 
men to act as chambermaids, Altogether, 
once in one’s life is often enough to have 
been at Troyes, in spite of its ancient im- 
portance and repute. After another long, 
dull, monotonous ride over the same ever- 
lasting open plains, you perceive a pair of 
twin steeples in a verdant hollow. You then 
descend, through pleasant and promising en- 
virons, to the fortified town of Vitry le Fran- 
cais; wherein all the streets run at right 
angles to each other from a central square, 
with a fountain in the middle. If you eat, | 
drink, or sleep at Vitry, take care to go to 
the Hétel des Voyageurs, which is one of the 
most satisfactory inns in all Champagne. For, 
be it known, the people of Champagne are | 
not popular with their own compatriots. 

The inhabitants of several districts of 
France have borne a traditional character 
amongst their countrymen from time imme- 
morial, just as the Scotch and Yorkshiremen 
have in England. The Bourguignon has 
always been a favourite; the Champenois 
exactly the reverse. The leading feature of 
his mind is sup, osed to be silliness. “ Ninety- 
nine sheep,” say the French, “and one 
Champenois make together a hundred block- 
heads.” Ina certain vaudeville, a lady and 
gentleman make an acquaintance at a roadside 
inn. Gentleman: “I am just arrived from 
Troyes.” — Lady: “I thought so.”—Geutle- 
man: “ What! do I look so foolish as that?” 
An analogous saying makes a hundred block- 
heads consist of ninety-nine Flemings and one 
hog. I like the Fleming better than the Cham- 
penois ; he is cleanlier, and moreover a first- 
rate gardener. The genuine type of Cham- 
pagne dulness is not the sheep, but rather 
the goose,—the phalansterian emblem of the 
artful peasant, a cunning simpleton with a 
purposely vacant look. The Champenois | 
never forgets to take care that you shall pay 
enough. Beware how you touch his grapes ! 
or he will make you the subject of a procés 
verbal. His very vines are often trained in 
such a way, that besides bearing fruit, they! 
serve as hedges and inclosing fences. Honest- 
hearted Jean Raisin is degraded to the rank 
of a rural policeman. He is compelled to! 
stretch out an arm to bar the passage, and 
to shout “ No thoroughfare!” ‘The ban 
or proclamation of the date when grape- 
gathering is to be first allowed in each dis- 
trict, shows a nervous fear of being robbed, 
which strongly contrasts with the Burgundian 
open-handed practice. There things are con- 
ducted in such a style as this: “ Monsieur 
wishes to walk through my vines ?” a Chablis 
proprietor asked of my guide. “With plea-| 
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| pagne-wine-producing district. 


}neighbourhood of Ai and elsewhere. 
| the truth is that, even in France, nobody but 


supply. 


(Conducted by 


sure.” He then added, with a good-humoured 
smile, “The best, as you know, are on the 
hill La Moutonne; but don’t eat too many 
grapes ;” — thereby implying, that though 
the crop was very short, we were heartily 
welcome to taste in moderation. But the 
Mayor of Troyes sternly informs the public 
that the opening of the vintaging of vines in 
such a territory is fixed for such a day; and 
for such other, for such another day. All, 
whether owners or tenants of vineyards, are 
warned that if they contravene the ban by 
beginning before their neighbours, and so 
taking the opportunity of plundering them 
they shall be delivered over to the Tribunal of 
Simple Police. Moreover, all persons what- 
soever, except the owners, are forbidden to 
enter the vineyards at any time, on any pre- 
text. Jean Raisin is watched and guarded 
as carefully as a wealthy novice in a convent. 

From Vitry, through Chalons, to Epernay, 
you are in rich Champagne, in the valley of 
the Marne. There are vines: bat not even 
at Chalons are you yet arrived at the cham- 
At Epernay 
you reach it at last ; and if you strol! over 
to Ai, to admire its lovely site in the lap of 
hills, or stretch as far as Sillery, you are 
still amongst the vines which do actually 
produce champagne. The wine made and 
matured in M. Jacquesson’s vast establish- 
ment at Chalons is not grown on the spot; 
but is brought there in hogsheads—previous 
to being bottled—from his vineyards in the 
But 


the wine-merchant, and not always he him- 
self, knows where champagne wine does come 
from, A good deal is made in Burgundy ; 
some in Germany; and, in the white wine 
districts, great quantities are bought up and 
carried away and no one knows whither. 
They are kidnapped, burked, dissected, trans- 
mogrified, and successfully resuscitated with 
a change of title. 

This year, the vintage is comparatively a 
blank at Epernay ; but we may safely pre- 
dict that, though prices will rise, there will 
be no perceptible deficiency in the general 
No one who can pay for a bottle of 
champagne during the years fifty-five and 
fifty-six is likely to be compelled to go with- 
out it ; although possibly the cider and sugar- 
and water of fifty-four will be as famous in 
its way as the wine of ’forty-six. It is much 
easier to make good champagne wine beyond 
the limits of the ancient province, than it 
would be to manufacture burgundy wine far 
away from Burgundy. You can fabricate 
pinchbeck, but you cannot make gold. Cham- 
pagne wine is so completely a factitious 
thing, that ifthe duty on French wines were 
taken off in England, champagne could, and 
would be prepared in London, so good as to 
threaten a serious rivalry to the genuine 
article from Chalons-sur-Marne. The cham- 
pagne grower’s capital really and truly lies 
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in his cellar; that is his plant, his mill, his 
factory. ‘The Burgundian’s consists in his 
vineyard, There is but one céte d'or, and 
human skill cannot create another; there 
are scores of architects and thousands of 
musons in Great Britain and Ireland, and 
money moreover to pay them with, who 
would outdo with ease the vastest store- 
houses of Chdlons, Epernay, Sillery, or 
Reims. 

Notwithstanding which, the above-men- 
tioned cellars really are a sight to see, 
M. Jacquesson’s, the most modern, dates 
from eighteen hundred, and is considered 
by aticklers for the old routine to be rashly 
light and airy in its construction. In fact, 
there is little that is cellarlike about it. No 
damp, no fungus, no mouldy smell, and 
almost no darkness. For an ordinary visit 
you have no need to be lighted about with a 
candle. Champagne cellars are made to 
contain wine in bottles, not in cash hence 
an immense difference in their aspect and 
atmosphere. Jacquesson’s establishment 
crowns the top of a hill, just outside the 
town, near the railway station. It is white 
and clean, shining with neatness and good 
repair; and a plain square tower, at one 
corner of the range of buildings, is sufficiently 
ornamental and solid in its proportions to 
show that the owner is no common trades- 
man. A like hint is given by the pheasantry 
at the other end—a_ handsome enclosure 


AS 5 


of shrubs and evergreens all covered in with 


a vast roof of netting. The courtyard, too, 
of M. Jacquesson’s residence in the town 
displays an assemblage of orange-trees (of 
course in tubs) that would do no discredit to 
a royal garden. Champagne wine is clearly 
lucrative. Heavy taxes are cheerfully paid 


when part of the money is to be returned | 


in pleasure. 

The cellars are hardly underground ; that 
is, though pierced in the side of the hill, 
they are nearly level with the adjoining 
roid. Here in cool grot, in one of the 
galleries, isa private tramway communicating 
with the Chiions station close by, and all for 
the convenient conveyance away, by trucks- 
full, of armies of well-drilled and disciplined 
champagne, not to mention receiving the raw 
recruits or empty bottles that have to be 
brought in, and dispatching to their fiery 
funeral in the glass-house the shattered 
corpses or broken bottles that must be 
carried out. The last-mentioned sufferers 
form a heavy item. Outside, at various 
distances, you observe a series of small glass 
domes. Within, you find they light the 
cellars most effectually. The rays, deseend- 
ing perpendicularly from the sky, are caught 
on large sheets of polished tin, inclining at 
an angle of forty-tive degrees, and are thence 
reflected horizontally throughout the whole 
length of the galleries which they respec- 
tively command. At a distance, the reflection 
is so powerful and brilliant, that you might 


'faney the place was splendilly furnished 
with a set of superb plate-glass mirrors. On 
each side of these long straight galleries, 
which cross each other at right angles, are 
ranged the bottles in frames of wood, called 
tabletas, mostly containing a hundred and 
eight bottles each. At various points the 
temperature of the cellar can he regulated 
by folding doors which exclude the external 
air at pleasure. The place in the cellar 
which the bottles occupy, and the position m 
which they are laid in the rack, depends 
upon their age apd the point to which their 
education has advanced. Much more than 
this, to see, there 1s not; except perhaps 
the wine-press and the packing-room. 
Epernay lies in a lonely valley. The view 
thence consists of vine-clad hills, the less pro- 
ductive summits of which form a purple 
background on the opposite side. But if 
you walk past those selt-same vineyards, you 
will see a broad Champenois hint not to touch 
anything which does not belong to you, in 
the streaks of whitewash that are dabbed on 
grapes growing dangerously close to the 
public path, ‘Che town is a small compact 
little place, whose chief ornament consists in 
the printely mansions in which the wine- 
merchants have contrived to house them- 
selves. I could not but look at them and 
marvel at the results obtained from a little 
frisky wine. For though by no means castles 
in the air, we may assert that they are built 
with carbonic-acid gas, cemented with sugar, 
and founded on froth. The numerous 
fabriques and magasins of bouchons d’Es- 
pagne, or shops of cutters of Spanish corks, 
may be looked upon as the arsenals of bal!s 
and bullets that are to be fired off by the pro- 
duce of Jean Raisin’s own powder-mill. But 
Jean, I believe, mostly shoots with an air-cun. 
| M. Moét, on presentation of a recommen- 
datory letter, at once acceded to my request, 
not only to travel through his unseen domi- 
nions, but also to watch his contidants at 
work ; and in less than five minutes, I was 
tripping downstairs, candlestick in hand, as if 
it were bedtime. The plan of this great 
alembie of cosmopolitan luxury is exceed- 
ingly simple, and is easily carried away in 
the head. Here, no daylight streams in from 
above, nor too much air. On descending to 
the first grand level, you are conducted 
through a series of straight, dark-brown, 
dampish galleries, which cross each other 
‘right and left, and whose general plan is a 
| short parallelogram or inexact square. With- 
out the picturesque festoons and tapestry of 
| funguses which decorate the London Docks, 
there is yet enough of long-standing mouldi- 
iness to give M. Moét’s caves an unmis- 
| takably respectable and ancestral character, 
| And for vastness, run as quick as you will, it 
| would take more than three good hours to 
traverse them completely. From four to five 
millions of bottles are their contents ; there- 
| fore on you go, and on and on, with regiments 
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of bottles drawn up on each side, and some- | 


times saluting you with a pop as you pass. 
You have no contrast of big tubs and small ; 

no variety of ports, sherries, capes, and ma- 
deiras, in pipes, butts, hogsheads, and all the 
rest of it; but everywhere bottles of the 
same shape and the same size, except where 
pints or half-bottles take the place of whole 
ones. It is as well to walk carefully, else 
you may slip by stepping into the unctuous 
and sweet-smelling puddles that are formed 
by companies of explosionists on each side ; 
and falls are best avoided in a country where, 
if you come to the ground, some fleshy por- 
tion of your precious person may chance to 
come in contact with a bit of broken glass. 
You look into black depths, whither the eye 
cannot penetrate ; you pass by the massive 
square buttresses and pillars which support, 
like Atlas, the upper world on their broad 
bare shoulders ; you see the sharp decided 
shadows following you close, as you and your 
candle travel along; and you are conscious 
that if your guide were evil-minded and were 
to leave you alone in a malignant fit of ill- 
temper, you would lose yourself as hopelessly 
as a child straying in the catacombs of Paris. 
You descend from cellar to cellar. All these 
different depths and various degrees of tempe- 
rature and dampness offer an extensive choice 


of climate, which the experienced owner doubt- 
less well knows how to turn to the best advan- 
tage. 


As means of communication between 
these stages—for tubs of wine, for instance, 
that are condemned to be let down and bled 
to death and bottled in darkness—there are 
trap-doors cut in the floor in places where 
you would never look for them. From time 
to time, you came upon groups of sepia- 
coloured men busily employed at their sub- 
terranean tasks. By the light of their candles, 
they hardly look alive. At a few yards’ dis- 
tance, they strike you rather as spirited 
sketches done in burnt umber by some 
modern Rembrandt, than as br 
blooded fellow-creatures. There is closeness 
and mystery in the caverns of Epernay, as 


there was light and space in the grottoes of 


Chélons. M. Moét might summon a con- 
ference of the gnomes ; while M. Jacquesson 
is almost privileged to invite the sylphs to 
shelter themselves in a cool retreat when 
oppressed by the sultriness of the summer air 
on the top of the hill. 
in wonderment that such vast, ponderous, 
and costly machinery should be eiaployed in 
a work of no greater utility or necessity than 
that of furnishing a tickling draught to fasti- 
dious palates. 

We call champagne a sparkling 
which is quite a mistake. We miglit 
talk about sparkling ginger-pop. ‘The French 
more correctly style it mousseux, or frothy. 
‘t does not sparkle so brightly as soapsuds. 
A dewdrop sparkles,a diamond sparkles better 
still, In the way of gems, the only thing to 
which champagne makes the slightest ; ap- 


wine ; 
as well 


| notion, 


| nan, 


sathing, warm- | 


You depart from both } 


i there 


[Conducted by 


proach, is to seed pearls dancing on the surface 
of a glass of water. Burgundy fills the glass 
like a liquid ruby ; claret shines softly with a 
more purple glow ; effervescing champagne 
offers no brilliancy to the eye. It is only 
bright when it is still, or in the popular 
good for nothing. Both frothy wines 
and white wines differ greatly in their mode 
of preparation from those that are respectably 
still and red. One rule, however, holds good 
for all: the best vineyards produce the best 
liquor, and the quality is equally distinguish- 
able whether the bottle is meant to go off 
like a duelling pistol, or to be opened quietly 
and noiselessly, If the juice obtained from the 
grape has only undergone a sortof half fermen- 
tation— if alight piquancy has commenced, it 
is called vin bourru. White grapes are mostly 
treated thus, and the liquor is in great re- 
quest amongst certain persons during the 
vintage. It possesses all the faults and in- 
conveniences of sweet wine, purges like it, 
and is windy and indigestible. Its admirers, 
who belong to the old school rather than the 
new, assert that it is diuretic, solvent, purifi- 
cative, and soon, When corked in bottle, it 
bursts a great many, after the fashion of 
champagne wine, to which it approaches in 
its nature. Left in open vessels, it completes 
its fermentation, and passes into the state of 
ordinary wine ; only much inferior, from the 
circumstance of not having regularly gone 
through all the steps of the process, and in 
the proper time. ‘here are certain sweet 
wines, sometimes called liqueurs, such as 
Bergerac, Arbois, Condrieux, Lunel, Frontig- 
Rivesalte, which are prepared almost 
without fermentation. The bunches, most 
generally of Muscat grapes, are cut very late, 
just before the frosts come on, after they have 
undergone the evaporation of nearly one half 
of their substance, and are become shrivelled 
and wrinkled. ae are carefully picked, 
almost berry by berry, crushed, and the juice, 

at once put into the hogshe: ad, finishes its 
working and clears itself there. These wines 
keep for an indefinite period. Similar wine 
is made in the isles of Greece, in Spain, in 
the Canaries and Madeira, where spirit is 
mostly added; as to port wine, especially 
when it has to travel. The English rarely 
taste any but alcoholized wines ; pure wine 
being notoriously too insipid to please the 
British palate. The consequence is that 
we seldom have the chance of tasting it 
pure. But the list of articles formerly used 
in France itself to adulterate wine is really 
trightful. ‘To begin with innocent water, 
follow perry, cider, and beet-root juice ; 
then come elder, privet and other berries, 
with logwood; decoctions of elder flowers, 
celery, and sage, doctored up with alcohol ; 
und last, sugar of lead, which, if it failed to 
paralyse and kiil the wine-bibbe ‘r, gave him 
painter’s colic as a mild form of disease. Its 
use is now said to be discontinued by the 
Parisian wine-doctors, as involving too great a 

















A BOTTLE OF 


Charles Dickens.] 
risk for themselves as well as for their cus- 
tomers. What they now employ instead, I 
know not. Even in France, wine is said to be | 
occasionally made without a single drop of} 
grapejuice in it. Verily, one ought to rejoice 
greatly after swallowing a bumper of genuine | 
wine, 

Amongst the French there is a wide-spread 
and firmly-rooted opinion that their white 
wines, as an habitual beverage, are less whole- 
some than the red, They are believed to 
shake the nervous system, and to be capiteux, 
or to fly to the head. Myself would not con- | 
firm this judgment, as a rule, knowing that | 
the eifect complained of is nothing more than 
the natural effect of the quantity and strength | 
of the liquid imbibed, Most white wines 
either slip down so easily, that you have not 
the slightest suspicion how much you have | 
taken, or are so strong that they surprise you 
before you are aware of it, when you thouglit- | 
lessly consume your usual allowance. But) 
wine, besides its stimulating properties, also | 
contains medicinal elements ; and white wines 
are partially deficient in these, from the ab-| 
sence of the red particles and the other tonic 
and strengthening contents of the skin which | 
are associated with them. Amongst French- | 
men, too, white wine (champagne excepted 
because it costs so dear), reckons for nothing. 
A bottle of Chablis, or Sauterne, at déjefiner | 
(a repast which does not correspond to the! 
English breakfast), is looked upon merely as | 





a bottle of water, just serving to wash down | 
a few shell-fish, or other little preliminary 
whet, before the serious business of the meal 


begins, As a somewhat exaggerated sample | 
of the prevalent idea, we may take the cele-'! 
brated feat of the Parisian oyster-woman, 
who betted that she would eat twelve dozen | 
oysters, and drink twelve glasses of chablis. 
while the clock of Saint-Eustache was strik- 
ing twelve; which she executed, thus: on 
the pewter counter of the Commerce de Vins 
where the performance came off, there were | 
ranged, in regimental row, a dozen tumblers, 
in each of which a dozen small oysters were 
floating in a limpid bath of chablis wine. At 
the first stroke of the clock, down went the 
contents of tumbler number one; the rest 
glided down in steady succession ; and she 
won her bet. 

Lhe luscious sweet wines, surcharged with 
sugar and the principles contained in the flesh 
of the grape—such as Muscat-Frontiguan— | 
though medicinal and restorative in small 
doses, and reputedly injurious in larger 
draughts, are too cloying to fear much danger | 
of their being taken in excess, Yet [| 
have seen a bottle quatfed at a sitting with 
evident satisfaction and benefit, by an indivi- | 
dual whose bodily constitution was pining 
after saccharine and viscous material, 
Some people are mad at times after a draught 
of sweet wine ; just as deer are irresistibly 
attracted by the American salt-licks. The! 
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have enough of it. In my time, I have had 
enough port; occasionally (if only a glass) too 
much of cape and sherry ; enough burgundy, 
But champagne, after it is down your throat. 
cries ‘ More! more!” as fiercely and unde- 
niably as a famished ogress panting for blood. 
When I feel that the demon has taken pos- 
session, the only way to dislodge her is to 
slike my thirst with a pint of bordeaux, 

For the manufacture of champagne, the 
grapes, instead of being taken to the pressing- 
place in balonges, are carefully carried thither 
in baskets, after being gathered in the cool of 
the morning. Great pains is taken not to 
shake them more than can possibly be helped. 
Because in good years, the juice that would 
be squeezed out by the mere weight of the 
bunches piled on each other, which is the 
finest portion of the liquor, would all be 
lost; and hot sunshine, by hastening the 
dissolution of the skin in the juice so let 
out, would tinge the must with colouring 
matters. It is really a no more wonderful 
phenomenon that white wine should be made 
trom black grapes, than that a blick hen should 
lay a white egg; the juice of black grapes 
being naturally white, except in a few less 
common species, as the ‘Teinturier. The main 
point in order to keep the wine colourless is, 
that the grapes should be unbroken and not 
allowed to ferment in the least, either ina 
cuve, or in the baskets on their way to one, 
They do not go into a mashtub at all, but 
are immediately put into the press, and are 
squeezed a first, second, third, and evena 
fourth time. The liquor from the last press- 
ing is apt to be coloured, and is inferior in 
quality to that from the two first. 

New tubs are then tilled three-quarters full 
with the juice produced by these different 
squeezings. They are left open to ferment 
for a fortnight, at the end of which period, 
they are filled completely and tightly stopped 
with a close-fitting bung. It is a great point 
with white wines to preserve them colourless, 
One mode is to be careful in keeping the tub 
always full, This precaution prevents the 
absorption of oxygen, which, incorporating 
with the wine, would turn it yellow, and cause 
it to lose a portion of its perfume and lighi- 
ness, Some time in the month of January, 
the wine is racked off, or drawn from the 
lees, and immediately clarified by means of 
isinglass or gluten. Six weeks afterwards, 
it is clarified again; and if, in April, it is 
found that the wine has not the requisite 
transparency, it is drawn off a third time and 
dosed with animal jelly. In the course of 
April or May it is bottled, and into each 
bottle is put a dose of liquor composed of 
equal parts of the wine itself and sugar candy, 
For pink champagne, the liquor is made with 
red wine. About ti:ree per cent isthe ordinary 
dose ofsirop. The cork is tied down, fastened 
with wire, or, as at M. Moét’s, with an iron 
clasp called an agrafe, and deposited in 


great fauit of champagne is that you cannever a cellar, where it can enjoy the nearest 


— 
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approach to a uniform temperature. 
now comes the tug of war. 
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For| clever tricks, it looks easy enough when 
A regiment | performed adroi tly ; although, were you and I 


of champagne bottles, at this stage of their | to attempt it, we ‘should probably empty the 


existence, are terribly mutinous and ex-| 
— You wouldn't believe Jean Raisin | 
to be of so peppery a temperament; but 
at the least provocation, he becomes a per- 


a sacrifice to the violence of his passions. If 
the weather is too incendiary, the riot act is 
often read, by bringing a cargo of ice; but 
the tranquillising arguments generally arrive 
too late, after all the mischief is done. 
Champagne spends the summer reclining 
thus, though too often not reposing, ina hori- 
zontal position. The bursting of the bottles . 
simply caused by the formation inside of : 


gre a untity of carbonic acid gas than the 


vessel of glass has strength to contain. Pur- 
chasers prefer the wine which has exploded in 
the largest proportion, and make strict inqui- 
ries as to its performances in this line. If it 
had not burst at all, they would have nothing 
to say to it. About fifteen per cent is a very 
respectable amount of burstage, satisfactory 
to all parties. Sometimes it rises to more 
than thirty per cent, and then becomes 
ruinous to the manufacturer. 

In September, one tater, after the internal 
fermentation and as-making is nearly 
complete, there forms at the lower part of 
the bottle a quantity of dark, loose  sedi- 
ment, looking something like curdled soot, 
which would quite spoil the brilliancy 
and even the cleanliness of the sample, if 
suffered to remain. To get rid of this is 
the delicate task that has now to be un- 
dertaken. The bottles have to be placed 
sur pointe, as it is called, in their bottle- 
racks; that is, leaning with their necks 
- downward, at an angle of not quite forty 
degrees, The sediment has thus a tendency 
to sink towards the cork. Each individual 
bottle has then to be moved or slightly 
twisted, with the le: ist perce ptible shock, or 
coup de main (increasing the inclination from 
time to time), every day for a month or six 
weeks, according to the season and the qua- 
lity of the wine. It seems an endless and 
impossible job to treat in this way the muiti- 
tudinous contents of such a cellar as M. 
Moét’s ; but one clever active man can turn 
and shake, upon a stretch, as many as fifteen 
thousand bottles a day. At last, when the 
dark deposit is all got down to the cork, the 
wine is ready to submit to the operation 
called “ décorger,” or disgorging. The work- 
man, or dégorgeur, who performs it is remark- 
ably light-tingered. Each bottle is handed to 
him, and taken from him, by an attendant 
slave on either side. He holds it horizontally, 
removes the wire or the iron clasp, takes out 
the cork, lets a spoonful of froth spurt out 
with a iizz (carrying with it the ugly dregs), 
raises the bottie perpendicularly, replaces 
the cork, and the feat is done. 


| perfection, 
| to the same legerdem: 
fect bottle-imp, bursts into a rage, breaks a | 
blood-vessel, maims himself for lite, and falls | 


Like all other! means so great as they fancy. 


| bottle before we knew that the cork had 
| stirred. Home-made champagne, to approach 
ought to be treated according 


A first discorging is seldom sufficient ; it 
generally has to be followed by a second and 
a third. The bottle has again to be laid 
sloping, heels upwards, in the rack. An ad- 
ditional drop of liquor is, now and then, 
put in at the subsequent operations. At 


|the last disgorging, its doom is finally 


fixed by a band of five or six execu- 
tioners, who sit in silent and solemn row, 
with their instruments of torture before 
them. ‘The first man wipes off the perspira- 
tion which has settled on its face at the anti- 
cipation of its approaching fate; the second 
bleeds it afresh at the neck, as before de- 
scribed; the third claps it under an iron 
vice, in which there isa cylindrical | hole of 
the same size as the inside of the neck of the 
bottle, a screw compresses the cork suili- 
ciently to go in, the man relentlessly knocks 
it down with a punch, and the bottle is 
gagged; the fourth secures the cork with 
string; the fifth secures the string with 
wire; and a sixth seizes the iron-bound 
victim, and hurries it incontinently nobody 
knows where. You guess though, when you 
behold, on reaching daylight, a trio of com- 
passionate women nursing the poor aiilicted 
sufferers upstairs. The first female wipes off 
the sweat of agony with which it is bedewed ; 
the second binds up its wounds with a heal- 
ing-plaister of paste and lead-leaf; the thir 1 
wraps it in a paper winding-sheet, and hands 
it to a man, the sexton of the champagne 
cemetery, who entombs it in a wicker basket, 
and serapalous sly buries it in clean rye straw. 
The sacrilice is ended now. Jean Raisin’s 
relentless eanwaete may at Jast suck his blood 
at their ease. 

Champagne is not fit to be thus delivered 
up before the May of the second year; so 
that a bottle of frothy wine cannot be drunk 
till from eighteen to twenty months after it 
has been vintaged, at the very soonest. It is 
better even the thirtieth month after it has 
quitted the parent vine. This, with the trou- 
ble, the loss, and the cellar-rent, make it 
impossible that genuine, properly rrepared 
champagne should be otherwise than costly. 
The maker, merely to pay his outlay, must 
dispose of it at a heavy price. Cham- 
pagne, therefore, is the wine of the wealthy. 
At a second-rate inn in Epernay, the Siren, 
which is not without its own particular fasci- 
nations, I paid four franes for a bottle of Ai. 
Wine-merchants on the spot cannot let you 
have passable Sillery for less than two francs 
and a half per bottle. But let not those who 
cannot affor 1 to drink champagne envy too 
bitterly those who can. The loss is by no 


“ Which shall 
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Charles Dickeas.] 
we have, champagne or bordeaux ?” 
a Frenchman whom I wanted to reward for | 


talking, as well as to set him talking a little 


“ Champagne is the more noble,” he 
‘but it 


more. 
answered, after deep consideration ; ‘ 
is five franes the bottle. 
is good, and costs only thirty sous. One 
bottle of bordeaux will fortify our stomachs 
bet titer 


for one bottle of champagne we can have 


three of bordeaux, with ten sous to spare for | 


Let us drink bordeaux, mon- 
And bordeaux we did 


something else. 
sieur, if you please.” 
drink. 

I have heard of physicians prescribing port, 
madeira, hock, sherry, and even brandy-and- 


water, to their convalescents ; [ have known | 
as seltzer, | 


them order effervescent drinks, 
soda, and other waters, mixed solutions of 
acids and alkalis that throw off, on meeting, 
a whiff of fresh-made gas ; but I never knew 
a doctor recommend champagne. On the 
coutrary, 


not in excess, do themselves no good by 


surgeon, observing that drunken men often 
inflicted serious injury upon themselves with- 
out sufiering pain from it at the time, con- 
ceived the idea of inebriating his patients! ~ 
with champagne before operating upon them. 
Some succeeded well; in others, the 
reaction had baneful effects; in a few the 
patient was excited to frenzy, and became 
unmanageable. The system was not per- 
severed in. 


Cases 


meritorious qualities of wine—the length of 
time it may be kept to advantage. 
pagne, unlike friendship as it ought to be, 
does not improve with the | apse of years. I 
was surprise 44 to be told that the oldest wine 
in M. Jacquesson’s cellars was of the forty- 
nine vintage. The old age of champagne is 
inglorious. A bin of leaky bottles, with the 
string rotted, the wires rusty, the gas escaped, 
and the sweetness turned to bitter mould and 
flat mustiness, is a thing to be got rid of at 
once with as little ceremony as 
Bu 

span of existence with al! 


the glories of a 


gorgeous sunset; champagne, if suffered to| 


survive so long, is apt to go out like a tallow 
candie burnt into the socket. 

Nowhere is champagne the common be-| 
verage of the people (which diminishes its title 
to respect, and is almost a just ground for 
separating and distinguishing it from wine 
proper), any more than pastry is anywhere 
their daily bread. Champagne is the con- 
fectionary of wine-making ; and both that and 
pastry are superfiuous luxuries, Neither a 
garrison in a state of siege, nor a populous 
isl: and on which provisions ran short, with no 
immediate supply at hand, 
brewing champagne or making puif tarts, 


said I to! 


| We trifle 
The bordeaux here | 


than two bottles of champagne ; and | 


‘glass now and then to his danceress, 


French medical men have told me | 
that persons who make a daily practice ot | 
drinking champagne at their meals, although | 
1t. | 
Before the invention of chloroform, a Parisian | 


; ies ‘ - | Then grew the bay ell picture ; 
Champagne is deficient in one of the most | 


Cham- | 


possible. | 
‘gundy and port often terminate their 


would. think of 


BANOOLAH, 


The precise epoch during a repast at which 
champagne is usually drunk is different in 
England from what vt is in France,—John 
Bull proving himself the more sensible. 
with the seducer during din- 
ner; the French yield themselves up to 
him at dessert, and when they once begin, 
they often go on. If a feast must be ennobled 
by the presence of champagne, in compliance 
with the ladies’ wishes (who, ever since the 
days of Eve, have desired to partake of what 
does them least good), my dictum is, to serve 
to each person present one large well-filled 


| glass, containing not less than a quarter of a 


pint, ‘and to make it instantly vanish, bottles 
and wine, for the rest of the evening from the 
dining-room. Champagne’s real place i is not 
at a dimer, but ata ball. <A cavalier may 
appropriately offer, at propitious intervals, a 
There, 
it takes its fitting rank and position amongst 
feathers, gauzes, lace, embroidery, ribbons, 
white satin shoes, and eau de Cologne, It is 
simply one of the elegant extras of life ; and 
far shouid I be from condemning it in its 
way. But we must not let it give itself too 
many airs because it is a dandy gentleman. 
It ought not to push into the background of 
neglect and disesteem, the more solid and 
enerally useful elixirs of life. 


BANOOLAH. 


* Let go the anchor !”—Grating and harsh the sound 
As the rough chain unwound its shricking coils, 

And after noiseless motion, scarce perceived, 

Our gallant ship swung slowly,—bows to land. 


sound was none, 

A thousand sails deep-tinted, strange of shape, 
Swell’d seaward; thousand paddles flapp'd the calm; 
A thousand dusky faces soon look’d up, 

Laige-eyed, and ivory-tooth’d, and gentle-voiced, 
And spoke in syllables that-died away 

Like music; and at intervals a hand, 

Small, feminine, with grace in every move, 

Holds up a flower, Oh! beautiful the forms 

Of those lithe Naiads, with the simple band 
Pendant from flexile waist 
They shed, 
On captain, bronzed with fifty years of storm,— 
Staid mate, important, stepping stem and s:ern,— 
And middy, wild with wonder at the scene. 


; and soft the smiles 


impartial, over all the ship,— 


Shoreward, white tents were dotted round the bay, 
With statelier buildings mix’d, but simple all, 

Rough trunks close-fitted, yet with chinks between 
Where herbage grew, cross-barr’d with bands of pine, 

| And roof'd with There kings reside, 
Kings and great lords, stewards and chambe 

Suckless as yet, 


glistening canes. 

unstarr’d, unribbanded, 

The half-clothed marquises of Owaihee ! 
1 


Far inland, like cathedral’s lifted dome, 

Rose a rude shape, half-lost amid the blue, 

A cloud, unchanging in its form—so still 

The summer air—self-balanced as a tower. 

Fit canopy of gloom and grandeur, piled 

Above the molten sea that seethes and boils 
Within the lofty hill where Belah dwells,— 
Belah, dread goddess! whose low-whisper'd name 


| Shatter’d the stoutest hearts like words of doom, 
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Our surgeon told this legend of the days 

Ere Christ was known and Belah held ber rule. 
And many a sigh the sad narrator heaved 
While, leaning on the taffrail 
On the unnumber'd thousands i in the boats, 
And countless swimmers raising watchful eyes 
Ail round the ship,—he told the piteous tale. 


at 


, looking down 


Hast thou, O man! when midnight, girt with storms, 
Shrieks through the wood and heralds Belah’s path, 
No dread that in the pauses of the wind 

The shapeless lips shall syllable thy name ? 


Paomi waked,—and trembled as he lay; 

For in the howlings of,that midnizht gust 
Rose to his ear the name he loved the best, 
Banoolah—What ? Banoolah, with rich hair, 
Giving its tint to the white brow and neck, 
Like crimson sunset on the snow—his child! 
He wakes the dark-eyed mother of his babe. 


* Belah has called Banoolah !* was the word 
That smote her ear and still’d her beating heart, 
While with wide nostril, and pale, parted lips, 
He sate and listen’d for the awful sound, 

* Rightly,” that wife replied, and smote her breast, 
“Rightly has Belah called,—for are we not 
Servants of Belah? Are we not the work 
Of Belah’s hands? and trampled ‘neath her heel 
Since we forgot the tribute to her shrine?” 
“ What tribute 2?” answered tremblingly the man. 
* All that we love! Have we not kept the child, 
Vowed ere its birth, Banoolah, yellow-hair’d?” 
Silent the man lay, shaking all the couch 
Wis the strong agony of remorseful fear. 

« Three years our crops have fail’d, our boat return’d 
Empty, and now the sca contains it all— 
Riven plank and broken mast, and shiver’d oar. 
Belah’s hot breath o’erwhelin’d it, and it sank, 
And beggars us.” 

“ What remedy?” 
“ But one!” 
In silence lay they both; and fresh arose 
The sweeping wind. The trees bent crashing boughs, 
Rock’d the frail hut. —‘“ But one!” again she said, 
“She calls! Hark!” 
Terror gave articulate voice, 

And through the tranced caverns of their hearts 
They heard, “ Banoolah—feed me on her lif ife, 
Or you and all your house shall surely die.’ 
Meanwhile, in shudderings of a fearful dream, 
The child, which lay, leaf-cover’d, on the floor, 
Sighed “ Mother! mother!” and relapsed to sleep. 
“But must we die?” whispered the wife,—“ or, worse, 
Live "ae ath the curse of Belah, in the scorn 
Of ha rice 
Of Belah’s love, and walk in innocence 
For that they have fulfill’d her holy law? 
“ When ?” said Paomi, with a start of thought 
That pierced the future. 


ypier mothers, who have paid the | 


” 


To delay is death,” 
And again the dream 
iken fancies of the child, 
! take Banoolah home! 
So said she as she dream’d. 


Nooravah. 

P: ass’d throu gh the sh 
“ Oh! father! father 
The waves are rough.” 


pee 


Lond as ’mid shouts of battle when the spear 

Shakes ere it flies, his voice burst through the gloom. 
“* Now !—ere the deed has time to pass beyond 

The shade it casts upon my soul! Now! Now!” 
Has fury seized him? He has left his lair, 

Cast his short mantle round, and clutch’d the child.— 


[Conducted hy 


Ben slumber with a shriek of pzin she woke, 

For his hot grasp was on her shoulder laid, 

| Aud dinted all his fingers in her flesh. j 

| At one fierce drag he 
“Help, mother!” cried the child with pitcous sobs, 
But silent in the strugglings of her soul— 
And breathing wildly—with convulsive clasp, 
Guarding the blanket which immured her face, 
The mother lay. “ Will you not look on her, 
On the sweet flowe r you punctured on her bre: 
Sign of our house, the dais sy yellow-ring’d? ” 

| I will not see her lest I die. 

| Spare not the richest of your goods, the child,— 


| Belah will smile, Go! go!”—And he was gone. 


raised her from the ground: 


st 


! go! 





There was no moon that night; the land lay dead 
Beneath the wood, thick matted, which by day 
Made midnight on the path to Belah’s home. | 
Through the thick shrubs Paomi led the child; 
Up the steep hill Paomi led the child; 
Close to the edge he led the child, and stopt. 
“ Home go, Banoolah!” said the tottering voice, 
“Tome to Nooravah! Home, Banoolah, go!” 
| Paomi shudder’d as he heard the words, 
And fancied the sweet eyes he could not sce. 
He felt the timid clinging of her hand,— 
The little hand that lay so close in his. 
“Home! ay, Banoolah shall go home,” he said, 
And lift his eyes and saw a gush of flame 
Pierce the red cloud. “ Banoolah shall go home 
| And dwell with mighty gods and famous men, 
} And never thirst nor hunge r any more. 
| Come onward !”—On the gid ly brink they stood, 
| And heard far down the billows of dark fire 
| Dashing, like ocean, ‘gainst a rocky shore. 
| Banoolah, do you love me?” in quick words 
| Paomi said, and touch’d her on the arm. 
| © Banoolah loves Paomi,” said the child, 
| And loves Nooravah too.”—Down the black chasm 
| He look’d, and upward rose, with hideous bound, 
Black fringed and red within, a flood of fire, 
And closed him round, and stifled all his breath ; 
And shuddering, shaken in his limbs, he stept 
| Backward a space, and panted, and revived. 
Then, struggling with himself, and mad with rage, 
| He grasp'd the child and hurried to the abyss. 
But silent through the darkness moved a form, 
With noiseless step, and touched him where he stood. 
| Stay, murderer!” said the voice,— repent and live! 
| God is not here.”—“ Who speaks ?"’ Paomi said, 


| — 
iT, Melville, 
That tells you how to live and how to die— 
I've seen you in the crowd when I’ve prociaim'a 


your king’s friend, and yours—the man 


Christ our Redeemer —Christ our only King 
“I know not Christ—Belah demands my child, . 
Paomi said. But Christ is mightier far : 
Mighty to save,” said Melville. “ Leave with me 
The innocent child; leave her to me and God!” 
* And Belah—Hark ! she thunders!” 

With soft hand 
Melville has drawn Banoolah to his side 
* Will you love Christ, my little maid ?” he said, 
“ And he will give you li fe” U pon her knee 
Sank the frail child, and kiss'd the preacher's hand; 
“ Banoolah will love Christ.” “ Then come with me,” 
He said, and raised her in his loving arms, 
And bore her gently to the downward path. 
And rack’d "tween love and fear, the father stood, 
Unable to resist the yearning thought 
That his Banoolah should be saved, yet wild 


With terror at the doom Banoolah sends, 


= —— 
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Meanwhile, brave Melville bore Banoolah down 
Swiftly, and left the path, and wound and wound 
Through treadless ways, to baulk pursuing feet,— 
But none pursued. 

The morning faintly broke 
Upon the topmost trees, and on the ridge 
Where Belah’s breath hung heavy. In the shade 
Stood, motionless, Paomi, gazing up 
To the thick vaporous cloud that changed itself 
In rapid-fading forms, but dreadful all, 
And threatening vengeance. Seated on hot throne, 
Belah stretch’d forth her hand, and shook her curse 
From open palms. LPaomi turn’d to go, 
And, breathless, lifts the latch: Nooravah wakes; 
“ Our life is crush’d into a minute’s space, 
And we must die, for Belah follows fast !” 


Nooravah sat and murmur’d under breath 
Half syllables of prayer to move the Fiend, 
With gaspings at her throat that cheked her words ; 
But swaying to and fro to rock the pain, 
She caught with deaden’d sense 
“ The child Banoolah lives!” W hen this she heard, 
Oh! with a start, a sud len shriek she pour’d 
Straight from her woman’s heart, and stocd dilate, 

VW ith hand ou tstretes i'd, and lips kept wide apart, 

All eye, all ear. She lives!” at ‘last she said ; 
*Yea; 1 have blest the gods for many gifts,— 

For plenteous summers in the olden time; 

For fruit, for flowers, for fish from the deep sea ; 

For love like yours, Paomi ; and, best of all, 
For the light step that sounded on the floor, 
And the blithe voice that caroil’d at the porch, 
And the fair hair that fel! o’er all her neck, 
And the deep eyes that settled on my face; 

yut never, never did I bless the gods 

With such fond heart as now—Banoolah lives! 


Paomi’s voice : 


” 


Sidden a tremor shook the solid ground ; 
Thick smoke fill’d all the hut. A rattling noise 
Of crashing boughs and splitting trunks went by, 
And earthquake heaved the soil, Away, away !” 
Paomi cried 3 and madden'd with wild fear, 

They fled. But whither? Upward, in a crowd, 
Shrieking and dancing in delirious grief, 

Came thousands, waving arms, and swinging high 
Sharp spears 3 and at their head, with eyeballs fix’d 
And rigid sinews, lifting moveless hi ands, 
Moved Belah's priest. At such a sight, t 
Of the two tremblers wither’d like a leaf 
Firestruck ; and, ’mid the silence that fell down 
Upon the heaving crowd,—as in a storm 

Comes calm when at the wildest,—rose the voice 
Strain’d, harsh, as from an organ not his own. 

The words unconscious flowed, of Belah’s priest, 
And cried, “* Paomi, who has done this thing?” 
Prone on his face Paomi bent and fell,— 

Prone on the ground, yet reeling with the shock, 
And heated with the molten sea beyond, 

Twas “JT waken’d Belah’s wrath, 

And robb'd her of her gift, and this the end!” 
Then told he all; how, his life 

Grew harder, as the Power forbore her smile ; 
How, though his veins were redden’d with the juice 
Of kingly stems, his fortunes sank so low 

That Hunger walk’d around his empty hut, 
Narrowing its path, till in a wasted ring 

His home lay Then he told at last 

How Belah claim’d her gift, and how he teil’d, 

He and Banoolah, through the darken’d path ; 

And how, when midst a glory from the shrine 

The child seem’d girt with fire, an impious hand 


the hearts 


, he said ; 


year by year, 


lay vetoes, 
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Was laid upon him, and the gift withdrawn 
From Belah’s open’d lips. 

Impetuoue heaved 
The dusky crowd, like surges on a shore 
In moonless nights, with inarticulate sound ; 
Bat found a voice, when piercing like a cry 
Of eagles in the air, the priest exclaim’d, 
“ Woe, woe upon the guilty—he must die! 
Melville, the stranger who invents false gods, 
And young Banoolah,—both of them must die! 
Brothers and men! No deed like this is done 
In all our years since flung from Belah’s mouth 
The pearl lay on the waters where we dwell, 
This stranger seeks to entangle us with lies, 
And tells of one who clomb to Belah’s throne 
Through whips and scorn, and an avenging tree, 
Say, what shall be his doom, and what the child’s?” 





The crowd was silent for a minute’s space : 
“ Let Melville die, and let Banoolah die,” 
Said a weak voice ; and when men look’d, they saw 
| A woman with her hands upon her face, 
| And knew it was Nooravah—* let them die !” 
| Lo! there they 
turn’d 
| To where, emerging from the close-set trees, 
The aged man came forward, leading slow 
Banoolah by the hand ; her little feet 
Bleeding, and all her motions dull’d with pain ; 
A fair- hair ‘d child, like some sweet English girl 
| Tired with long journeyings in the woods in “May, 
When following the young flowers to make a wreath, 
And heedless of the briars that plant their thorns 
In naked leg and ruddy rounded arm, 
But different in sad looks, and anxious eyes 
That knew of danger near, yet knew not what. 


come! And thousand eyes were 


| Forth from the crowd two stalwart warriors prest, 

| And grappled Melville’s unresisting hands ; 

| Aud one caught up Banoolah with harsh gripe, 

| And never from the ground Nooravah look’d, 

| And sad Paomi held Nooravah’s hand, 

; And look’d upon the ground, as fathers look 

Within the hollow of a daughter’s grave ! 

| But all the rabble was alive with wrath, 

| And howl'd triumphant songs, and bore the twain 

Resistless to the beach, The ebbing sea 

Lapp’d the calm shore, and in the slanting sun 

| The moisten’d pebble shone, and here and there 

Danced a light skiff, or, half-afloat, half-dry, 

Diuted with deepening prow the glistening sand. 

Then spoke the priest: God! whose tent is 
spread 

In sightless levels of the hungry sea, 

Where earth is all unknown, and lonely waves 


| a° ° . . 
Welter for ever without sound or form ! 


“Oh, 





give thee these, whom Belah’s hands rejec 
And fling from out the land where Belah dwells! 
Engnulf them in the 
| And cleanse 
{ For 
! That 


jaws where ships go down, 
Earth's blessed soil of so much wrong ! 
itten in our changeless law 


Belah’s foes shall perish in the deeps !” 


itis wi 


A boat was launch’d, a small and fragile 
Ane nd on its floor was placed a cocoa-cup, 
ith scanty water, and such tree-born bread 

pe might suffice a child her morning meal,— 
Nanght else,—and from the vessel they removed 
Mast, oar, and sail, and in it placed the pair, — 
The white-lair'd preacher, and Banoolah. 


Quick ! 


boat,— 


i 
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Push them away! for, shouting, waving high 
Her frantic arms, Nooravah through the crow: 
Rush’i, blind to al) but the insensate girl 

Who lay in Meiville’s arms, and never more 
Lifted her eyes, or moved, or broke in sobs. 
Sut with a spring, that plash’d in blinding fi 
The shullow wave, Nooravah clutch’d the boat 
And caught the child, and tore from its white | 
The mantle’s fold, and kiss’d the filial sign, 
The punctured daisy with the rings of gold, 
And kiss’d and kiss’d with lips that drew the 
So savage was th Then at a word 
The child was seized, and placed in Melville's : 
And folding all her robe around her head, 
Nooravah bent her down, as if to hear 


Banovlal 


press ! 


h’s voi —but silent was the child, 


Then rose a shout when motion took the boat 
And bit by bit, with fond returning prow, 
Frow backward wave 
The ba th idle liftings felt the call 
Of the mid oc 
“Go!” said ul 
Looks 
And 
The Ww 
Go! Belah shakes the guilty from her lap, 
And deat naw Ss you where no eye sh all se c 
And high replied the old man from the | 
* God’ seye shall see us in the 
Yea! 


But soon his voice was lost, and on they 


to wave still farther back, 
rk w 
an, and released the land. 
e priest, © Belah, who dwells on high, 
fiom her throne of thunder and dark cloud, 
ees far off, beyond the reach of sight, 

ken’d tempest waiting for his prey. 


bo. it, 
trackless was 
and his love shall save us though we d 
sped 
Far from the shore ; and with intentest eyes 
The crowd gazed on, with still unsated ra 
Till the small vessel sank into a speck, 

And in the widening distance died away. 


PART IL, 


* Ah, wretched end!” I said, when here the tale 
Broke off, * What fate could be the hapless | 
“ They must have perish'd either by the waves 
Engulfing all, or by the crueller death 

Of thirst and hunger on the breathless sea,— 
Cr haply, as has chanced to native praams, 

7 hey may have drifted “cross the homeward pi 
Of Engiaud’s comme: ce, and been saved at last st.— 
] heard, 


Had rescued a simall child, 


“on 
urs? 


indeed, how once a Bristol ship 

which sat alone 

Beside an old man’s corse,—too young for wo 

Or crush’d by want and fear till memory died. 
But here come all the brethren from the shore, 
The Holy Preachers, who have brought this land 
Into God’s light. Oh! great shall be their pr 
*Tis twenty years since Melville dree’d his do 
And, lo! the thing he pray’d for has been done !” 


Beside us on the deck with glowing heart 
Stood Edward Elliot 3; and a soft white | 
Lay on his 


sand 
arm, and with fond loving eyes 
His wiie look'd on his face. 

“ God's will be « 
He said “dear E.lith, this our field of toil 
This the dear aw we've pictured in our t 
In the old time I took the vow 


To spread God's 


Beside the 


when first 
name, and on an autumn eve, 
that girdied in 


Your uncle’s orchard with a zone of sound, 


ittle brook 
You whisper’d in a voice I scarce could h 
That you would aid me in the cause 1 lov 
Have you reper 

Silent st« hed 


And gazed all round. 


ily 


ted of the word vou spoke ?” 
t for a time, 


The bay more fill’d had grown, 


HOUSEHOLD WORDS. 


Under the lift 
i 


(Conducted by 


' 
| With sail and shallop, and a thousand waves 
Danced onward, with a thousand joyous boys 


And splash wild wit! 


: ] 
ing girls, 


1 their ocean gam aoe, 
Tumbling with sh: 


ily laughter from the cres 

And diving to the denthe , as if in shame. 

Then turn’d she moisten’d eyes, and press’d his arm 
9” 


And said what answer more do you require 


Gay-pennon’d, with the Union at the mast, 


And rowed by six young chiefs, who kept their way, 


Heedless of light canoe, and fluttering bark, 
Like charging squadrons on a battle day, 

A boat gleam’d round the point, and in the steru 
Note 
mate re 


And 


verend men,—reverend, though young in ycars, 
matrons in their quiet English robes, 
As if on some calm lake in Westmoreland, 
All gazing on the ship. And Ellio 
And Edit!,—for these looked-for 
Were 


Their future course must be. 


gazed, 
visitors 
vrethren of the mission, Side by side 

Al! happy course, 
ed banner of the Cross, 


How sweet the meeting on the silent deck 


spoke ; 


For no one but in the matron’s hands 
Lay Edith’s, trembling with uneasy joy, 

| And tears were in her eyes —and Elliot bent, 
While lands were raised in prayer above his head, 
Soon the women silently withdrew 


Jn sign from Edith, and with noiseless steps 


three 


Moved dowa the cabin stairs, and stopt at last 
Where slept a rosy child two summers old, 
Heedless of trampling deck and noisy bay. 
Edith bent down, and kiss’d it as it slept, 
| Tuen careful raised it from its tiny bed, 
| And laid it in the smiling sister’s arms. 
i* Oh! we will love the sister said, 
'“And yraft this bud of English innocent life 
On the wild tree of this new waken’d Jand, 
And watch its growth, till flower and fruit come forth 
And all the Isle shall lie within its shade.’ 
So Susan Marfeldt carried forth the child, 
Childless herself; and Edith stood at gaze, 
} Watching the careful nurse from ship to boat, 
| From boat to shore, and up the shining beach, 
Till the low, Mission dwellings took them in.—— 
And shoreward went the Brothers, deep in talk, 
With many a pause, as up the bay 


oan ie 
the child, 


they moved, 
And pleased was Elliot with ] his new-found home. 


* Look!” said the surgeon, and he touch’d my arm, 
* The bark full sail’d upon our starboard beam ! 
“* What the wretch 
Who slew Banoolah, is he now the king?” 
“ All things went well with him since that dread 
ind, all built 
| Into the foremost man of all the isles. 
And well he wears the crown and wields the swerd 
| Halt-Christian—Christian only with the head— 
His heart is with his idols as of old.” 

And his more savage wife?”  Nooravah lives, 
The fiercest worshipper of Belah’s power 
Of all who hear Christ's 
See, there she stands.” 


mr sl , . 2”? 
That is the King's, Paomi. 
iime 5 


; Wealth, power, and vigorous | him up 


name and scorn his law. 


Triumphant as a king 
tall she stood 
velin in ner hand, and with proud lips 
Beside her 


Pzomi, kingly robed, and great of form, 
Like Ajax, self-collected in his thought. 


Who drinks the shouts of battle, 
A ja 


Look’d upward to the deck. 


? 


sute 


Vith boxes, trunks, and varying packages, 


ooden or leather-bound, of 


7 
j 


$iZe 


shape 
} 


‘ ind v0 


an 
| Incongruous, linen bags 


’ Cumbering the deck, aud busied among them all 
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Edith was bent; her every faculty 

Intent on rescuing from the common heap 

Her separate goods, like some sage shepherdess 
Drawing her own from forth commingled flocks, 
When moved Nooravah up to where she stood, 
Flush’d with unwonted toil, her hair dispread 

In lustrous folds—her arm to the elbow bared 
And all her flexile limbs with gracious strength 
Strung, like some Arab charger, fiery-eyed, 
With sinewy power dilating all its form, 


¢ took no heed; but soon the savage Queen 
Touch’d her, and smiled, and pointed to her he 
And said in liquid words, that in their sound 
Bore meaning, though the language was unknown, 
Then she laid her hand 
smoothing them all their len 
Edith smiled and spoke, 


rt, 


= Nooravah loves you.” 
On the long tresses, 
And call’d Paomi. 
And felt a yearning to them in her heart 
As those who yet should listen to her voice 
And follow where she led to pastures new. 


sth, 


Nooravah mark’d no other in the ship, 

But fix’d her eyes on Edith all the day, 

And help'd her in her troubles, gathering up 
Parcels and veils and shawls, and laugh’d aloud 
When she had raised boxes of mightiest size 
Which Edith strove in vain to push to a side. 
And when the boat return’d, and all was pach 
Along her floor, and piled above the seats, 
fill scarce the levell'’d oars had room to move, 
Nooravah would not part from Edith’s side, 
But slid impetuous down the dangling rope 
And sate beside her; 
Ver fair companion’s cheek, 
With gunwale down, 


and when fear made pzle 

as roll’d the bark 

she press’d her in her arms ; 
And so in Queen Nooravah’s fond embrace 

Edith lay calm ; and love conjoin’d the twain. 


And when they reach’d the house, Nooravah look’d 
Well ll the rooms, and follow’d close 
On tiptoe to the chamber, dim and cool, 

Where sat kind sister Marfeldt by a bed 

Watching the child. Nooravah stopt to gaze, 

Her hand in Edith’s. Then, as if at once, 

A thonght pass’d through her soul, she knew not what, 
She darted to the couch, and lifted up 

The sheet, and gentle-handed, turn’d aside 

The shawl that wrapt the bebe, and gazed and ¢ 
Upon her breast ; and then, with big round te: 

In her full eyes, she shook her head and sigh’d, 
As those who seck the thing they cannot fiud 


pleased round : 


razed 


that rose up 

heart, till all the chords 

being felt the stir 

Of unaecustom’d thoughts, like sudden gusts 

That shake the sleeping woods, we know not why? 


Was it Banoolah’s image 
Pe 


OF her deep inner 


fore the mother’s 


“Oh! blessed sight!” said Marfeldt, when at eve 
The Christian band held commune, “ blessed sig!it 
The tears that flow’d down fierce Nooravah's fave, 
And the sweet smile that follow’d Edith’s ste; 
And the ss that well’d forth 

Mn Edith’s babe, for where such feclings dwell, 
Behold! our loving God is nigh at hand!” 


5 
uvaken’d softne 


Then told they mutual stories of their lives, 

Where cach was born, what home they first had known, 
Their fathers’ names. And when to Edith’s turn 
These sweet unfoidings of the past came round, 

Long time she paused, and blushing told at last 

How all her years were dumb and had no voice 

Till she was standing by her uncle’s knee ; 








Yet not “o uncle, but a loving heart 

Which found her friendless, cast aside by all, 
Like flower, chance-scatter’d on a nameless grave 
And gave her home beside him, home and love. 
But never had she seen a father’s smile, 

Nor felt a mother’s hand upon her head. 


“Yet are you not unhappy,” Elliot said, 

“ No, nor yet friendless, for who knows you best 
Loves you the most.” Then added with a smile, 
* Our fathers were plebeians; mine rose high, 


} And once was mayor of a country town 3 


But who can tell what great progenitors, 
Howards, and mighty knights, and lords and earls, 


| Full quarter’d as the old Plantagenets, 


Can boast a dear descendant such as you? 

Haply some morn the fairy of your fate 

Will tap three taps upon your chamber-door 

And say, ‘ Come forth, fair princess ; for the king, 
Your royal father, longs to see your face.’ ” 

They laugh’d, nor thought more meanly of their friend 
That she had none to love but only them. 


| Next morning, soon as daylight touch’d the sea, 


Nooravah lified soft the wicket latch, 

And laid a basket fill'd with fruit and flowers 
Upon the window-sill where Edith slept,— 
And slow withdrew, with many a look behind 
To mark if haply to the lattice came 

The face she wish’d to see. But no one moved, 


| And day by day Nooravah placed her chair 


By Edith’s side, and taught her all the sounds 
And soft inflexions of her Island tongue.— 
And soon with ready lips could Edith tell 


Of Heaven and all its hopes; and like a rain 


| In thirsty ground, her gentle words sank in. 
ys ’ § 


As some lone tarn far up amid the hills, 


| Cloud-circled ’neath a thunder-laden sky, 
| Lies in thick gloom, till comes the mid-day sun 


And shines upon its face; so from the heart 
Of dark Nooravah every shadow fell, 
And night was brighten’d into perfect day. 


Paomi died ; his hand in Edith’s hand, 

His eye with dying light on Edith’s face. 
“TI go,” he said, * to see the loving eyes 

I ne’er shall see on earth ; to look again 
On the light limbs, to hear the happy voice 
Of young Banools i, at the feet of God.” 


| Long Edith sat beside the savage king,— 


Savage no more,—and heard him, with faint 
Whisper “ Banoolah ;” still, as if a charm 
Lay in.the sound, * Banoolah” to his lips 


breath, 


| Came when he slept the uneasy sleep of pain, 
| Or when he waked within the shadow of Death. 


A thousand thoughts flutter’d in Edith’s heart, 
Dim, fitful, with mysterious whisperings,— 


Like leaves in midnight on a breezy hilli— 


But nought she spoke, as if her spirit lay 
Imprison’ d in a spell she could not break k, 


Slow-paced and sunken-eyed, Nooravah came 
little room, 

In voiceless grief,—and hung o’er Edith’s child, 
Her Rachel, whether playing wild with glee, 
Or silent liste ning with her great round eyes 
To tales her mother told,— But thirty moons 
Had seen Banoolali when she pass’d away ; 

And Rachel now has thirty moons,” she said, 
And what a life before her fill’d with joy!” 


And sat whole days in Edit h’s 
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Then broke she forth in passionate sobs and tears 


i} toss'd with storms: 


ke thunder-clouds in autumn, 
“ Why do I live to lift unhappy eves 

And read no pardon in a brazen sky ? 

Why do I lift ids like these 

In mockery to a God who will not hear ? 

Oh! blessed are the vers who have wept 

O’er lidless coffins where their infants lay ; 
Blessed their eyes, who, through the mist of tears, 
Have seen fresh earth upon their children’s grave 


blood-stained 


mot} 
"9 


 Nooravah !” Edith said, “ your eyes are dim, 

And see not what is written on the Cross 

Pardon and Rest. Oh! heaviest sin of all, 

And least deserving Mercy, is Despair ! 7 

Then led she upward from ‘the Valley of Death, 
Through tangled thorns, the steep ascending way, 

Till on the Mount they stood—where, clear and large, 
Lay, ‘mid the hills of Peace, the City of God. 

And holiest fill’d Nooravah’s heart, 

And from her ransom’d soul the chains fell down. 


comfort 


Yet as a bird that on the mountain peak 

Has shrill’d for battle, if perchance it feel 

The captive bond, and from its bruised heart 
The thirst of blood depart, and pride of power, 
Decays and pines,—so, from Nooravah’s life 
Strength pass’d, and passionless and weak she lay. 
“ Nooravah! is it sleep that dims thine eyes, 
Or Death's advancing shadows o’er thy face ?” 
Said Edith, whispering in the slumberer’s ear. 
* Give me a sign with thine uplifted hand 
That thou hast entrance to the Ark of Christ.” 


The hand rose up; the eye unclosed again, 

The form dilated, and erect she stood. 

“Yea! Ihave peace. Yet in this hour of hope 

One thought hangs heavy on my upward spring. 

There 

Tiere is a sound of something in thy tone, 

Thy hands’ soft touch, thy smile, that ever more 

Minds me of somet hing!” Then, with rapid steps 

She press’d to Edith, and with lifted voice, 

Shrieks—* I adjure thee, tell me who thou art! 

For I’ve had visions in the long dull nights 

That fill my room with light !”? Then trembling hands 

Cast off the shawl] that fell on Edith’s neck, 

Tore loose the ties that bound her silken robe, 

Held down its fold, —and on the marble skin 

What did she see ?—With scream of wildest joy 

Nooravah sank, and gazed with clasped hands 

On the sweet flower that glow’d upon her breast 

The daisy, yellow-ring’d,—the filial 

“ Banoolah ! my Banoolah !” cried the Queen ; 

“My daughter!”—and with strength 
strove, 

And rose, and put her arms around the neck, 

And kiss’d the flower,—and looking long and deep 

In Edith’s face, with such a smile as lies 

Like holy sunshine round the lips of saints, 

The mother loosed her hold, and falling slow, 

Lay in triumphant rest at Edith’s feet. 


is a light of something in thine eves, 


st 
sign ! 


passionate 
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digging down 

centuries, 


RIES 


In 
past 


strata of 
contrasts wor- 
sometimes pre- 
sent themselves. We havo } just turned over 
the leaves of one of the ee of the 
Arab Ibn-Batutah’s Travels, now publish- 


through the 
—— 
thy to be contemplated, 
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ling ‘ by the Asiatic Soc iety of Paris. 


| had wandered 
| Asiatic 
| visit a 


| under protection of the Muslims. 


| dents 


linto the other 


| dung of animals, 





(Conducted by 


“The 
name of Sinope arrested us... What was this 
pion s man from Morocco doing there, during 

1e first half of the fourteenth century ? He 
through many African and 
and was on his way to 
country, now interesting to our- 
selves under the name of Southern Russia, 
Sinope was already in the hands of the Turks, 
although many infidel Greeks lived there 
From one 
of these a vessel was hired, The voyagers set 
out ; but, three days afterwards, met with a 
violent tempest, such as sometimes troubles 
that sea about the equinox of spring. They 
were driven back in sight of land ; but tried 
their fortunes once more, and, after much 


regions, 


|rough weather, appeared before the port of 


Kertch, familiar now-a-days to the stu- 
of war-maps. Some men upon the 
mountain, however, for reasons not explained, 
signed to them to kee sp off ; so they crossed to 
the mainland and took ground there, at a 
place where was a church attended by a 
single monk, In those days Christianity and 
Islamism were, so to speak, dovetailed one 
all along their frontiers, al- 
though the former was gradually retiring 
and the latter advancing triumphantly, out- 
flanking the great Greek capital, ‘before 
daring to assault it. 

Desht Kifjak, or the Wilderness or Stepp 
of Kitjak, on the edge of which the traveller 
had landed, was green and flowery, but 
without mountain, or hill, or slope, or tree. 
Nothing was to be obtained for firing but the 
which even the great people 
collected as a precious thing, and carried 
home in the skirts of their garments. The 
wilderness was said to extend for the space of 
six months’ journey, three of which were within 
the territories of Mohammed Uzbek Khan, 
whom the traveller desired to visit. He pro- 
ceeded in the first place to Kaffa, a city built 
on the shores of the sea, and inhabited by 
Christians, for the most part Genoese, under 
a chief named Demetrio. This mercantile 
nation had factories all along the coasts of 
the Black Sea, and remind us in their 


|manner of proceeling of our own early 


and more successful exploits in India, They 
allowed within their walls one mosque of the 
Muslims, to which travellers of that nation 
repaired on their arrival, as to an hotel. 

This was the first time that the w a 
Ibn-Batutah had visited a city entirely i 
the hands of Christians. He had not Sone 
there long before he was struck by a remark- 
able sound. The air thrilled with the ringing 
of bells calling the “infidels” to church and he 
boldly ordered his people to ascend the mina- 
ret, read the Koran and recite the Muslim call 
to prayer. Henodoubt thought this was ne- 
cessary, to avert what calamities might be 
brought down from Heaven by that: impious 
ding-doi ig. This zeal, however, alarmed the 
Kadi of the Muslims of that place, who 
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donned his cuirass, snatched up his sword, 
and ran to protect his co-religionists from 
the effects of what the good people of Kuaffa 
might consider an impertinence. But the 
ringing of the bells had probably drowned | 
the voice of the mueddin. At any rate, the | 
strangers were civilly treated. 

The traveller describes Kaffa as a hand- | 
some town with beautiful markets, and an | 
adinirable port, where more than two hun- 
dred vessels of war or commerce were col- 
lected. All the people, however, he repeats 
in a compassionate parenthesis, are Kafirs, 
So on he goes in a wagon to Kiram or 
Solyhut, governed for Uzbek Khan by a man 
named Toloktomour, who received the tra- 
veller with hospitality. He lodged in the 
hermitage of a sheikh, who with a singular 
toleration told him in perfect faith of a 
Christian monk who inhabited a monastery 
situated outside the town, where he gave 
himself up to devotional practices and fre- 
quent fastings. He used sometimes to pass 
forty days without food, and then only eat a 
single bean. The result was wonderful mental 
perspicacity, which made him discover the 
most hidden things. The good sheikh wished 
his guest to visit this monk; but [bn-Batutah, 
with a prejudice natural in a Moroceo man, 
refused, of which he afterwards repented. It 
gave him greater pleasure to see the wise 
aud pious Moshatfer Eddin, a Greek by birth, 
who had sincerely embraced Islamism, with- 
out however losing his barbarous accent, 
Leaving Kiram, the traveller set out in com- 
pany with the Emir Toloktomour for Sera, 
where Sultan Mohammed Uzbek held his 
court. For this purpose it was necessary to 

buy waggons—great four-wheeled vehicles, 

drawn sometimes by two or more horses, 
sometimes by oxen and camels. The driver 
armed with a whip and a goad, mounted 

postUion-wise. On the chariot was raised a 

kind of tent covered with felt or cloth, aired 

by latticed winduws. Here the traveller ate, 
slept, wrote, or read during the journey. 

The caravan started, according to the custom 

of the Turks, immediately after the prayer of 

dawn, rested trom nine or ten of the morning | 
until after midday, and then proceeded until 
night. During the halt the horses, camels, | 
and oxen were let loose to graze at will. The 
whole country was covered with cattle with- 
out shepherds or guards ; for the laws of the 
Turks were very severe against theft. He 
who was found in possession of a stolen 
horse was obliged to restore it along with 
niue of equal value. If he could not do so, his 
children were seized instead ; and if he had 
no child, they cut his throat. The peo- 
ple eat no bread nor any other hard 
food, but lived on a kind of porridge 
made of millet, with bits of meat sometimes 
boiled therein. A bowltul, with curdled milk 
poured over it, was served to each person. 

Lhey drank kimezz or soured mare’s milk, 

and a kind of fermented liquor made from! 


a 
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millet. Horseflesh was in great request ; 
but all sweetmeats they abhorred. Ac- 
cording to Toloktomour, the Sultan once 
off-red freedom to a slave who had forty 
children and grandchildren, on condition that 
he would devour asugared dish, but received 
for answer: “ No; not even if you kill me!” 

Eighteen stations from Kiram the caravan 
reached, in the midst of the steppe, a vast 
expanse of water, which it took a whole day 
to ford, and a similar obstacle occuvred 
further on; but at length they arrived 
at the city of Azak, where the Ge- 
noese and other people came to trade. ‘The 
reception and consequently of his com- 
panions, was splendid. ‘Tents of silk and 
linen were prepared for his reception, with 
a wooden throne incrusted with gold. First 
came the eating and the drinking, and then 
an intellectual entertainment in the shape of 
a mighty long sermon, delivered first in 
Arabic and then translated into Turkish by 
the same speaker. There was also marvellous 
singing, and after that much more eating ; 
and then more preaching and praying all day. 

Having rested some days, Ibn-Batutah 
proceeded to Majar, one of the finest cities 
then belonging to the Turks, situated on the 
great river Kouma, and adorned with gardens 
yielding many fruits. As usual, the traveller 
got a lodging in a hermitage. His host, the 
sheikh Mohammed—with whom he prays 
God to be satisfied—had about seventy fakirs 
with him, Arabs, Persians, Turks, and 
Greeks ; some married, others not. All lived 
on charity dispensed in those times, as ever, 
chiefly by the hands of women. Ibn-Batutah 
witnessed how a pious preacher prepared for 
a journey. He made an excellent sermon, 
and then some one got up and said: “ He 
who has spoken is going to travel, and wants 
provisions for that purpose.” Then he took 
off his own tunic, saying, “ This is my gift ;” 
and being thus stimulated, the remsinder of 
the congregation began, some to strip, others 
to subscribe a horse or else money; and so 
at last the worthy man was fitted out like a 
prince. 

What struck Ibn-Batutah chiefly during 
this journey was the great respect which the 
Turks showed to women; who seemeé to hold, 
in fact,a higher rank than men. He men- 
tions that on leaving Kiram he met a 
princess, wife of an emir, in her chariot. It 
was covered with costly blue cloth. The 
windows and doors were open, so that he 
could see the lady, attended by four young 
girls, exquisitely beautiful and wonderfully 
dressed. Other chariots filled with hand- || 
maidens followed. She got down to visit || 
Toloktomour. Thirty girls held up the | 
skirts of her robe. ‘The emir rose to |! 
receive her; and, after they had eaten and_ |} 
drunk together, presented her with a dress of 

| 








honour. Even the wives of merchants and 
small dealers kept up great state ; and, in 
travelling, had also two 


or three girls to bear 








sestdeninammantd ene 


their train. It was always menllile to see 


their faces; for, in those times, the women of 


the Turks were not veiled. Whien the hus- 
band travelled he might often be taken for a 
servant, wearing 
sheepskin and a high cap called alcula, whilst 
the wife’s head-dress was incrusted with 
jewels and adorned with peacock’s fea- 
thers. 

At Majar the traveller learned that the 
camp of tiie Sultan was at Beoh-Taw, or the 
Five Mountains. They went in search of it ; 
and, one day, after they had halted on the 
summit of a hill, beheld the ordou or In- 
perial camp approach, It resembled a great 
city moving along with all its inhabitants, its 
niosques, and its markets. The smoke of the 
kitchens rose through the air, for the Turks 
did not always halt to cook their meals, 
Innumerable waggons were filled with people. 
On arriving at the halting ground, they 
removed the tents and the mosques and the 
shops from the waggons, and pre pared to pass 
the night. One of the Sultan’s wives, seeing a 
tent on a neighbouring hill, with a standard 
set up in front to announce a new arrival, 
sent pages and young girls to carry her salu- 


tations ; and, having waited until they re- | 


turned, passed on to the place appointed 
for her. Soon aiterwards the Sultan him- 
selfarrived, and encamped in a quarter apart. 

According to lbn-Batutah, Sultan Uzbek 
was one of the seven great sovereigns of the 


earth. One of the titles given to him was 
that of “Conqueror of the enemies of God, 
the inhabitants of Constantinople the Great.” 
He was remarkable as well for his business 


habits as for his splendour. In the descrip- 
tion of his audience- days particular stress is 
laid on the fact that he was always sur- 


rounded by queens and princesses (witli names 


too hard to pronounce) ; and the importance 
of women, as part of the machinery of that 


empire, is constantly insisted on. Ibn-| 


Batutah came from different climes more to 
the south, where ditierent habits prevailed. 
He enlarges complacently on the courts and 
households of the four khatouns or queens ; 
their waggons with domes of gilded silver ; 
their horses covered with silken trappings ; 
their wise duennas ; their beautiful slave girls; 
their costly wardrobes, and their etiquette. 
Then he gives a peculiarly Oriental biogra- 
phical account of those four ladies, 
whom was Beialoun, daughter of the Emperor 


of Constantinople the Great, Andronicus the | 
When the traveller visited her she | 


Third. 
was seated on a throne incrusted with stones 
and precious stones, with silver feet. Before 
her were a hundred young girls, Greek, 
Turkish, and Nubian; some sitting, sume 
standing. Eunuchs were near her, with 


several Greek chamberlains. On hearing of 


the distance from which the travellers had 
come, she wept with tenderness and compas- | 
sion, and wiped her face with a kerchief she 


IL 


nothing but a pelisse of 


one of | 


held in her hand, No doubt she was thinking ! 


(Conducted by 
— seat sanatageasis 
lof her own far -off country, and parents of a 
different faith from her lord. She ordered a 
repast to be spread, and then dismissed her 
visitors with splendid presents of provisions, 
money, garments, sheep and horses. 

Tbn-Batutah, ever anxious to see strange 
things, had heard of the wonderful shortness 
of the night in one season, and of the day in 
another season, observed at the city of Bol- 
ghar, and accordingly marched ten days 
northward to visit it. He arrived there 
during the months of Ramadhan ; and, having 
broke his fast at sunset, performed the even- 
ing prayer, and then three other long prayers 
—when, lo! the dawn began to —_ He 
wished to visit what was called the Land of 
Darkness ; forty days still further off, but the 
difliculty of the journey alarmed him. He 
was told that people travelled there in sledges 
drawn by dogs, some of which were valued 
at a thousand dinars. Their master fed them 
before he touched food himself. The trade of 
the country was in furs, chiefly ermine, ex- 
ported to China and India. 

On his return to Beoh-Taw, Ibn-Batutah 
witnessed the solemnity of the breaking of 
the fast of the Ramadhan, performed with 
wonderful barbaric splendour. After that the 
ordou of the Sultan broke up and marched 
to the city of Haj-Terkhan, now known as 
Astrakhan. The word Terkhan amongst the 
‘Turks signifies a place exempt from tax- 
ation. ‘The person who gave his name to the 
city was a devout pilgrim or haj, who founded 


|it, and obtained from the Sultan the privilege 
| of exemption. 


It increased to a great size, 
and became an emporium. It was the 
custom of the Sultan to remain there until 
the cold set in and the Volga was frozen over. 

What next happened to Ibn-Batutah sug- 
gests a strange contrast with the present 
state of the East. Soon after arrivine at 
Astrakhan, the Khatoun Beialoun, daughter 
of the King of the Greeks, asked permission 
of the Sultan to visit her father at Constanti- 
nople, in order to become a mother there, 
promising to return immediately afterwards. 
Her request was granted, and our traveller 
begged to be allowed to accompany her, in 
order that he might see the celebrated city of 
the Christians. After some kindly opposition, 
he received permission to do so, and was 
overwhelmed with valuable presents. The 
Sultan politely accompanied his Greek wife 
for a day’s march, and then left her to proceed 
with an escort of five thousand soldiers. Her 
own servants were to the number of five 
hundred horsemen, for the most part slaves 


| or Greeks, and two hundred girls. She had 


four hundred chariots, two thousand horses, 
three hundred oxen, and two hundred camels. 
They marched first to the town of Okak, a 
| well-built but small city, situated one day’s 
| journey from the mountains inhabited by the 
Russians, who were Christians with red ‘hair, 
blue eyes, ugly faces, and cunning dispo- 
sitions. ‘hey possessed mines of silver which 
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they exported in the shape of lingots, each 
five ounces in weight, used as current money 
in that country. ‘his is all that Ibn-Batutah 
has to say about the people which has since 
spread its power like an inundation to the 
east, to the west, and to the south. 

Ten days farther on, the queen Beialoun, in 
her progress, came to Sondak, situated on the 
shores of the sea amidst gardens, and with a 
fine and well-frequented port. It was inha- 
bited partly by Turks, partly by Greek 
artisans living under their protection. Not 
long before, a violent insurrection of the 
Christians had led to the massacre or expul- 
sion of the greater number. The next station 
was Baba-Salthouk, the last city belonging to 
the Turks, between which and the commence- 
ment of the Greek empire was a desert 
eighteen days across, a great portion without 
water. It is difficult to adapt this account 
to modern geography; and we do not exactly 
recognise the fortress Mahtouly, situated at 
the other extremity of the desert on the 
limit of the Christian territory. Here Beia- 
loun was received with great honours by her 
people, and the Turkish escort returned by 
the way it had come. The poor princess 
breathed more freely. Thenceforward, the 
eustom of praying was abolished. “ Among 


the provisions brought to her,” says [bn- 
3atutah, “were intoxicating drinks, of which 
she partook, and hogs, of which one of her 
peopte told 


me she ate. No one remained 


with her who prayed, except a Turk, who 
performed his devotions with us. Her secret 
sentiments thus manifested themselves as 
soon as we had reached the country of the 
infidels; but she requested the Greek Emir, 
Nicholas, to treat me with due honour; and 
on one particular occasion that officer beat a 
siave who had made fun at our prayers.” 
How strangely does all this read now! 

The brother ot the princess came to escort 
her with an army, part of which consisted of 


a body-guard composed of men in complete | 


coats of mail. ‘Their gilded lances were 
adorned with pennons, and altogether a won- 
derful display of riches and splendour was 
made, Thus they proceeded across the Da- 
nube and the plains of Roumelia ; until, after 
a long journey, they reached a spot within 





ten miles of Constantinople, where they | 


halted for the night. “Next day,” says the 


traveller, “the population of that city—men, | 
] I ? ’ 


women and children—came out to meet the 
princess; some on foot; some on horseback; all 
dressed in their best array. From the earliest 
dawn the cymbals, and the clarions, and the 
trumpets sounded. The Sultan (Emperor), 
with his wife, mother of the Khatoun, and all 
the great personages of the empire and the 


courtiers, surrounded by horse-sol:iers, issued | 
| curiosity. 


forth. Over the head of the Emperor was 
carried a vast canopy, supported by horsemen 
and footmen. The meeting of this procession 
and our party was tumultuous. I could not 


| 
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that when the princess approached her pa- 
rents, she put foot to ground and kissed the 
earth at their feet, and the hoofs of their 
horses, as did likewise her chief officers. 
We entered Constantinople the Great, to- 
wards midday. The inhabitants were ringing 
their bells in full peal, so that the heavens 
were shaken by the noise. When we reached 
the first gate of the palace, we found there ¢ 
guard of a hundred men upon a platform, I 
heard them saying ‘The Saracens! the Sara- 


;cens !’—a word by which they designate the 


Muslims—and they prevented us from enter- 
ing.” This ditliculty, however, was subse- 
quently removed ; and Ibn-Batutah was not 
only lodged in the palace, but received pre- 
sents of flour, bread, sheep, fowls, butter, 
fruits, and fish, with money and carpets, 
Ibn-Batutah calls the Emperor of Con- 
stantinople Takfour, a corruption of the 
Armenian word Tagavor, which means king. 
He was the son of the previous Emperor, 
George, who had abdicated and become a 
monk, ‘The traveller visited the monarch on 
the invitation of the Khatoun. As he entered 
the palace he was searched, to see that Ie 
had no weapon about him, according to an 
ancient custom rigidly complied with, This 
done, he was admitted, whilst four people 
surrounded him, two holding his sleeves and 
two his shoulders. Thus attended, he reached 
a great hall, the walls 0; which were adorned 
with mosaics representing uatural produc- 
tions, animal and mineral. In the midst of 
the hall was a piece of water, with trees bor- 
dering it. Men stood upon the right and on 
the left, without speaking. Three of them 
received him from his guides, and likewise 
took hold of his clothes. A Syrian Jew, 
acting as interpreter, told him to fear nothing, 
for strangers were always received thus. He 
asked how he was to salute, and was an- 
swered, “ With the words Salam Alaykoum.” 
The Emperor was sitting on his throne, 
with his wife and her brothers at its foot. 
Armed men stood by his side and behind 
him. He signed to the stranger to sit down 
and rest awhile, and recover his presence of 
mind, after which he questioned him con- 
cerning Jerusalem, and the Rock of Jacob, 
and the Church of the Holy Sepulchre ; on 
the Cradle of Jesus, on Bethlehem and 
Hebron, on Damascus, Cairo, Persia, and 
Asia Minor. Ibn-Batutah was astonished at 
the interest the monarch took in these things, 
and answered copiously. He was treated 
with great respect, and received a dress of 
honour, with a horse saddled and bridled, 
and one of the king’s own parasols, as a 
mark of protection. He asked for a guide 
to show him the wonders of the city, and 
thus accompanied, went forth to satiate his 


Ibn-batutah describes the city of Constan- 
tinople as situated on two sides of a river, by 
which he means the Golden Horn. One por- 


penetrate through the crowd, but am told! tion was called Esthamboul, inhabited by the 























—— 


Sultan, the grandees of the empire, and the 
remainder of the Greek population. Its mar- 
kets and its streets were broad, and paved 
with flags of stone. Every trade occupied a 
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| 


‘great parasols summer and winter.” 


distinct ‘place, and the markets were closed | 


by gates at night. From this description, 
which would now apply to most Oriental 
towns, we might infer that Constantinople 
afterwards became the model city of the East. 
But it is added, that in the fifteenth century 
most of the artisans and shopkeepers were 
women. The second quarter of the city was 
called Galata, and was princip vally inhabited 
by Christian Franks of many nations—as 
Genoese, Venetians, Romaus, and French. 
They were under the authority of the 
peror, who nominated what they call Alkomes, 

a court to govern them. They paid an an- 
nual tribute, but often revolted and warred 
against the Emperor, until the Pope, or 
patriarch, interposed to make peace between 
them. All were devoted to commerce, “I 
have seen about a hundred galleys and other 
great ships there,” says Ibn- Batutah, “ with- 
out counting smaller craft. The markets of 
this quarter are large but full of filth, and 
are traversed by a dirty river. The ¢ hurches 
of these people are also disgusting, and con- 
tain nothing good.’ 


| the 
Em- | 


| walked hand in 


[Conducted by 


Do we 
not now begin completely to understand the 
great disaster which happened about a cen- 
turv afterwards ? 

One day Ibn-Batutah met an old man with 
a long white beard and a handsome counte- 
nance, walking on foot in a dress of horsehair 
and a felt cap. Before him and behind him 
was a troop of monks; in his hand was a 
stick, and about his neck achaplet. When 
the Greek who had been given to our traveller 
as a guide saw him, he got down from his 
horse and said—* Do as I do; for this is the 
father of the king.” It was indeed George, 
father of Andronicus. He — to the 
Greek, who knew Arabic, and said: “ Tell 
this Saracen that I press the hand that has 
been at Jerusalem and the foot which has 
walked on the Rock of Jacob.” Then he 
touched Ibn-Batutah’s feet, and passed his 
nand over his own face. Afterwards, they 
hand together, talking of 


| Jerusalem and the Christians who were stil! 


‘hand of tl 


Then the worthy traveller goes on to talk | 


of the great church of St. Sophia, which has 
heen closed for so many centuries against 
Christians, whilst remaining the pole-star of 
orthodox popes. 
founded by Assag, son of Barz 1kia, who was a 
son of Solomon's aunt. In those days the 
Greeks had it all their own way, and set the 
examjle of keeping strangers rigidly out. 
Ibu-Batutah was not allowed to enter further 
than the great enclosure. He describes the 
exterior as very splendidly adorned, but men- 
tions that shops existed within the sacred 
limits. In order to be certain that none but 


According to him, it was | 


good Christians entered the cliurch, guardians 


were posted, who compelled every one to| 
kneel before a cross, which (says the tra-| 
veller) was greatly respected by those people. | 
It was a fragment of the real cross, pre- 
served in a coffurof gold. Ibn-Batutah gives 
a good many details of the religious customs 
existing at Constantinople. 
monks and other people living by religion 
seems to have been immense. 
cularly struck him was a convent of five 
hundred virgins, dressed in haircloth, with 


‘The number of 


there, until they entered the enclosure of 
St. Sophia. When he approached the prin- 
cipal gateway a troop of priests and monks 
came out to salute him, for he was one of 
their chiefs. On seeing them, he let go the 
ie traveller, ‘who said to him: “I 
wish to enter with thee into this church.” 
But the old king replied: “ Whoever enters 
must do obeisance to the Cross, according to 
the law of the ancients, which cannot be 
transgressed.” So saying, he entered alone, 
and Ilbn-Batutah saw him no more. 

It will be seen that our traveller looked at 
everything from a particular point of view, 
and was not very fertile in general observa- 
tions. What he relates, however, will be 
sufficient to suggest the wonderful change 
that has come over those regions since he 
wrote. Every thing and every race seems to 
to have changed its place. The Russians were 
then spoken of as an obscure tribe: the 
Turks, recently emerged from the depths of 
| Central Asia, were indulging, under their 
|tents, in a foretaste of Imperial splendour ; ; 
| the Greeks were gradually sinking into the 


| slough of mere formal religion, and becoming 


What parti-| 


felt caps on their heads, which were shaved. | 


an 
These women, he says, 
beauty, but the austerity 
marked upon their faces. 


of their life was 
When he went to 


were of exquisite | 


effeminate under their silken parasols, The 
Franks appeared merely as strangers, freely 
trafficking with either party, but trying here 
and there to establish a footing. One of the 
most curious parts of Ibn-Batutah’s rapid 
narrative is the sketch of the story of Beialoun, 
She had been made over to Uzbek Khan 
from political motives, but had probably not 
won any extravagant share of his affections. 
At any rate, by her conduct on her arrival in 


see the m,a young boy was reading the Gospel | Christendom, she seemed determined to have 


to them in a voice of marvellous beauty. 
Having told many other facts of the same 
nature, the traveller exclaims again: “ Verily, 


the greater part of the population of this city | with him. 


consists of monks and The churches 8 | 


were innumerable. 


pr iests. 


no more of barbarian life. The Turks who 
accompanied, soon saw that she professed the 
religion of her father, and desired to remain 
They asked her permission, there- 


fore, return; which she granted, after 


to 


All the inhabitants, mili-| | bestowi ing presents upon them, Ibn-Batutah 
tary or not, poor and rich, went about with! also shared in her bounty. 


He received 
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three hundred dinars “of poor gold, how- 
ever,” with two thousand Venetian drachms 
and other matters ; and after having re- 
mained a month and six days with the| 
Greeks, returned to Astrakhan. 


‘ 
t 


CHIP. 


LONG LIFE OF LOCUSTS. 


A CorRESPONDENT, in reference to the 
tenacity of life in locusts,* mentions “that! 
about twelve years ago an insect of the | 
locust tribe, about an inch and a half or 
two inches in length (of body) flew or was| 
blown into the windows of a house on 
Albury Heath. It was caugl:it, and we 
endexvoured to preserve it by washing it in 
a solution of camphor; but the camphor 
would not kill it, 1 then applied prussic acid 
of the quality usually dispensed by good 
druggists. I washed it well with a feather 
over its head, back, wings, and legs, As svon 
as applied, the insect dropped all of a heap, 
as the vulgar expression is, and would remain 
apparently lifeless for about six or eight 
minutes. Then it would revive gradually, 
and apparently regain its full life and vigour. | 
I did this for several days, and on some ocea- 
sions repeating the dressing from time to 
time as soon as it had revived, sometimes as 
soon as it showed symptoms of revival. 1| 


forget what became of it, but assuredly | 
prussic acid did zo¢ kill it.” 


THE CHINESE ADAM, 


THE notions entertained by Chinese writers 
on the subject of the first man and the 


creation gf the world, are very curious. They | 


begin, like our Scriptural account, with a 
time when the earth was without form and 
void ; from that they pass to an idea that was 
of old part of the wisdom of Egypt. Chaos 
was succeeded by the working of a dual 


power, Rest and Motion, the one female, and | 


named Yin,—the other male, and named 





67 
there is female hemp, and there are male and 
female bamboo. Nothing can possibly be 
separated from the dual principles named 
Yin and Yang,—the superior and hard, 
—the inferior and soft.” It is curious 
to find that the Chinese have also a 
theory resembling one propounded by Py- 
thagoras, concerning monads and duads, 
“One,” they say, “ begat two, two produced 
four, and four increased to eight; and thus 
by spontaneous multiplication, the production 
of all things followed.” 

As for the present system of things, it is 
the work of what they call “ the triad powers,” 
—Heaven, Man, and Earth. The following 
is translated from a Chinese Encyclopedia, 
published about sixty years ago, — “ Before 
heaven and earth existed, they were com- 
mingled as the contents of an egg-shell 
are.” [In this egg-shell, heaven is likened 
to the yellow, the earth to the white of 
the ega.] “ Or they were together, turbid and 
muddy like thick dregs just beginning to 
Or they were together like a thick 
fog on the point of breaking. Then was the 
beginning of time, when the original power 
created all things. Heaven and earth are 
the effect of the First Cause. They in turn 
produced all other things besides,” 

Another part of the tradition runs as 
follows: “In the midst of this chaotic mass 
Pwankoo lived during eighteen thousand 
years. He lived when the heaven and the 
earth were being created; the superior 
and lighter elements forming the firma- 
ment,—the inferior and coarser the dry land,” 
Again, “ During this time the heavens in- 
creased every day ten feet in height, the 
earth as much in thickness, and Pwankoo in 
stature. The period of eighteen thousand 


settie, 


} 


|years being assigned to the growth of each 


respectively, during that time the heavens 
rose to their extreme height, the earth 
reached the greatest thickness, and Pwankoo 
his utmost stature. The heavens rose aloft 
nine thousand miles, the earth swelled nine 
thousand miles in thickness, and in the 





Yang. 


Of heaven and earth, of genii, of men, and 
of all creatures, animate and inanimate, Yin 


aud Yang were the father and the mother. 
Furthermore, all these things are either male | 
or female : there is nothing in Nature neuter, 
Whatever in the material world pos 
is reputed to possess, the quality of hardness 
(including heaven, the sun, and day) is mas- 
culine. Whatever is soft (including earth | 
the moon, and night, as well as—earth, wood, 
metals, and water), is feminine. Choofoots 
says on this subject, “The celestial principle 
formed the male; the terrestrial principle 
formed the female. All animate and inani- 
mate nature may be distinguished into mas-| 
culine and feminine. Even vegetable pro-| 
ductions are male and female; for instance, 


sesses, or 


| 


See volume x. page 478, 


+ 


middle was Pwankoo, stretching himself be- 
tween heaven and earth, until he separated 
them at a distance of nine thousand miles 
from each other. So the highest part of the 
heavens is removed from the lowest part of 
the earth by a distance of twenty-seven thou- 
sand miles,” 

The name of the Chinese Adam—Pwankoo 
—means “ basin-ancient,” that is, “ basined 
antiquity.” It is probably meant to denote 
how this father of antiquity was nourished 
originally in an egg-shell, and hatched like a 
chick. Among the portraits commonly stored 
up by native archeologists, we find various re- 
presentations of Pwankoo. One is now before 
me that exhibits him with an enormous head 
tipped with two horns, His hair, which is 
of a puritanical cut on the brow, flows loose 
and long over the back and shoulders. He 
has large eyes and shaggy eyebrows,—a very 


I 
i 








| 
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flat nose,—a heavy moustache and beard. 
Only the upper part of his body is exhibited, 
and one can scarcely tell whether the painter 
represents it being covered with 
leaves, or sheepskin. His arms are bare, 
and his hands thrown carelessly the one over 
the other, as if in complete satisfac with 
himself. Another picture represents him 
with an apron of leaves round his loins, hold- 
ing the sun in one hand, and the moon in 
the other. A third artist has pictured him 
with a chisel and mallet in his hands, split- 
ting and sc ulpturing huge masses of grauite. 
Through the immense opening made by his 
labour, the sun, moon, and stars are seen ; 
and at his right hand stand, for companions, 
the unicorn and the dragon, the phoenix 
and the tortoise. He appears as a strong 
naked giant, taking pleasure in the carv- 
ing out of the mouut: oa stupendous pillars 
caves, and dens. During his 
thousand years of effort, we are told that, 
“his head became mountains, his breath 
winds and clouds, and his voice thunder. 
His left eye was made the sun, and his right 
eye the moon. His teeth, bones, and mar- 


as 


tion 


row were changed into metals, rocks, and | 
His beard was converted | 


precious stones, 
into stars, his flesh into fields, his skin and 
hair into herbs and trees. 
the four poles; his veins, rivers; and his 
sinews formed the undulations on the face 
of the earth. His very sweat was transformed 


into rain, and whatever insects stuck to or'| 


crept over his gigantic body, were made into | 
human beings!” 
The unedueated Chinese are careless, and | 


the educated sceptical, about these things. | 


Asa people they are not easily induced ‘to 
pay much regard to whatever has 
ence to more than everyday social wisdom. 
The sort of doctrine common now among 
the learned, is indeed found in the succeed- 
ing passage from a Chinese author :—* But 
as everything (except heaven and _ earth) 
must have a beginning and a cause, it is 
manifest that heaven and earth always 
existed, and that all sorts of men and beings 
were produced and endowed with their va- 
rious qualities, by that cause. However, it 
must have been Man that in the beginning f 
produced all the things upon the earth. Him, 
therefore, we may view as Lord; and it is 
from him, we may say, that the dignities of 
rulers are derived.” 


PERE PAN 


PAN. 


“MonsieuR Panran lives in the Place 
Valois,” said my friend, newly arrived from 
— on a visit to Paris, “and as I am 
under promise to his brother Victor to deliver 
& messgge on his behalf, I must keep my | 
word even if [ go alone, and execute my mis- | 
sion in pantomime. Will you be my inter- 
preter ?” 
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hair, | 


eighteen | 


His limbs became | 


refer- 





(Conduczed by 
| The Place Valois is a dreamy little square 
|formed by tall houses: graced by an elegant 
fountain in its centre ; ” euarded by a red- 
legged sentinel ; and is chiefly remarkable in 
Parisian annals as the scene of the assassina- 
| tion of the Due de Berri. There is a quiet 
melancholy air about the place which accords 
well with its traditions ; and, even the little 
children who make it their playground on 
account of the absence of both vehicles and 
equestrians, pursue their sports in a subs lued 
|tranquil way, hanging about the fountain’s 
edge, and dabbling in the water with their 

little fingers. Muvunsieur Panpan’s residence 
was not difficult to find. We entered by a 
handsome porte-cochére into a paved court- 
yard, and, having duly accounted for our 
presence to the watchful concierge who sat 
|sedulously peering out of a green sentry-box, 
,|commenced our ascent to the upper regions. 
Seeing that Monsieur lived ou the fourth 
floor, and that the steps of the spacious stair- 
case were of that shallow description which 
disappoint the tread by falling short of its 
| expectations, it was no wonder that we were 
rather out of breath when we reached the 
necessary elevation ; and that we paused a 
moment to collect our thoughts, and calm our 
respiration, before knocking at the little | back- 

}room door, which we knew to be that of Mon- 
| sieur Panp an, 

Madam Panpan received us most gra- 
ciously, setting chairs for us, and apologising 
for her husband who, poor man, was sittin 
up in his bed, with a wan counten: mee, 
and hollow, glistening eyes. We were 
in the close heavy air of ¢ s sick chamber, 
The room was very small, ae the bedstead 
occupied a large portion of its space. It was 
lighted by one little window only, and that 
looked « lown a sort of square shaft which 
'served as a ventilator to the house. A pe 
child, with large wandering eyes, watched 1 
intently from behind the end of the little 
French bedstead, while the few toys he had 
been playing with lay scattered upon the 
floor. The room was very neat, although iis 
furniture was poor 


and “seanty, and by the 
| brown saucepan perched upon the top of the 
| diminutive German stove, which had strayed, 
}as it were, from its chimney corner into the 
middle of the room, we knew that the pot-an- 
|feu was in preparation. Madame, before 
whom was a small table covered with the un- 
| finished portions of a corset, was very agree- 
able—rather coquettish, indeed, we should 
{have said in England. Her eyes were 
j bright and cheerful, and her hair drawn 
|back from her forehead & la Chinoise. In 
a graceful, but decided way, she apologised 
for continuing her labours, which were 
evidently works of necessity rather than of 
choice. 

| © And Victor, that good boy,” she exclaimed, 
| When we had further explained the object of 
|our visit, “was quite well! I am charmed ! 
And he had found work, and succeeding so 
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well in his affairs. I am eniteatal' ! It is so! 
amiable of him to send me this little cadeau !” 


mg pours Panpan, with his strange lustrous | 


eyes, ot enchanted, rubbed his thin bony 
han he fhe ether as he sat up in the bed, and 
chuckled inan unearthly way at the good 
news. Having executed our commission, we 
felt it would be intrusive to prolong our stay, 
and therefore rose to depart, but received so 
pressing an invitation to repeat the visit, 


that, on the part of myself and friend, who | 


was to leave Paris in a few days, I could not 
refuse to comply with a wish so cordially 
expressed, and evidently sincere. 
commenced my acquaintance with the Pan- 
pans. 


[ cannot trace the course of our acquaint- | 


ance, or tell how, from an occasional call, my 
visits became those of a bosom friend ; but 
certain it is, that soon each returning Sunday 
saw me a guest at the 
pan, where my couvert and serviette became 


sacred to my use; and, after the meal, were | 


carefully cleaned and laid apart for the next 
occasion. This, 
customary mark of consideration towards an 
esteemed friend among the poorer class of 
Parisians. I soon learned their history. Their 
every-day existence was a simple, easily 
read story, and not the less simple and 


touching because it is the every-day story of 
Madame | 


was a staymuker ; and the whole care and | 


thousands of poor French families. 


responsibility of providing for the wants and 
comforts of a sick husband; for her little | 
Victor, her eldest born; and the monthly 
stipend of her infant Henri, out at nurse | 
some hundred leagues from Paris, hung upon | 
the unaided exertions of her single hands, and 
the serupulous and wonderful economy of her | 
management. 

One day I found Madame in tears. Panpan | 
himself lay with rigid features, aud his wiry | 
hands spread out upon the counterpane. Ma- 
dame was at first inconsolable and inexpli- 


cable, but at length, amid sobs, half sup- | 


pressed, related the nature of their new 
misfortune. Would Monsieur believe that | 
those miserable nurse-people, insulting as 
they were, had sent from the country to 
say, that unless the three months nursing of 
little Henri, together with the six pounds 
of lump sugar, which formed part of the 
original bargain, were immediately paid, 
cette pauvre béte (Henri that was), would 
be instantly dispatched to Paris, and pro- 
ceedings taken for the recovery of the debt. 
Ces miserables ! 


Here poor Madame Panpan could not con- | 
tain herself, but gave way to her affliction | 
And yet the | 


ina violent outburst of tears. 
poor child, the cause of all this sorrow, was 
almost as great a stranger to his mother 
as he was to me, who had never seen him 
in my life. With scarcely a week’s exist- 
ence to boast of, he had been swaddied | 
up in strange clothes ; entrusted to strange 


a 


And thus | 


table of Monsieur Pan- } 


I afterwarus learned, was a | 


Pane PANPAN. 


I hands; ‘and hurried away some hundred 
‘leagues from the capital, to scramble 
about the clay floor of an unwholesome 
cottage, in company perhaps with some half- 
dozen atomies like himself, as strange to 
ach other, as they were to their own 
parents, to pass those famous mois de 
nourrice which form so important and mo- 
mentous a period in the lives of most French 
people. Madam Panpan was however in 
no way responsible for this state of things; 
the system was there, not only recognised, 
but encouraged ; become indeed a part of 
the social habits of the people, and it was 
no wonder if her poverty should have driven 
her to so popular and ready a means of meet- 
ing a great difficulty. How she extricated her- 
self from this dilemma, it is not necessary to 
state ; suffice it to say, that a few weeks 
saw cette petite béte Henri, happily domi- 
ciled in the Place Valois ; and, if not over- 
burdened with apparel, at least released 
from the terrible debt of six and thirty 
francs, and six pounds of lump-sugat 

It natur: ally happened, that on the plea- 
sant Sunday afternoons, when we had dis- 
posed of our small, but often sumptuous 
dinner; perhaps a gigot de mouton with 
|a clove of garlic in the knuckle ; a fricassée 
ide rabbits with onions, or a fricandeau ; 
Panpan himself would tell me part of his 
history; and in the course of our salad; 
of our little dessert of fresh fruit, or cur- 
|rant jelly; or perhaps, stimulated by the 
tiniest giass of brandy, would grow warm in 

the recital of his early experiences, and the 
unhappy chance which had brought him into 
| his present condition, 
| “Ah, Monsieur!” he said, one day, “ little 
would you think to see me cribbed up in this 
| miserable bed, that I had been a soldier, or 
that the happiest days of my life had been 
| pe assed in the woods of Fontainebleau, follow- 
ing tle chase in the retinue of King ‘Charles 
|the Tenth of France. I was a wild young 
fellow in my boyhood ; and, when at the age of 
eighteen I drew for the conscription and found 
it was my fate to serve, I believe I never was 
so happy in my life. 1 entered the cavalry ; 
and, in spite of the heavy duties and strict 
discipline, it was a glorious time. It makes 
me mad, Monsieur, when I think of the happy 
days I have spent on the road, in barracks, 
and in snug country-quarters, where there 
was cider or wine for the asking; to find my- 
self in a solitary corner of great, thoughtless 
Paris, sick and helpless. It would be some- 
'thing to die out in the open fields like a 
worn-out horse, or to be shot like a wounded 
one. But this is terrible,and Lam but thirty- 
eight.” 

We comforted him in the best way we could 
with sage axioms of antique date, or more 
lively stories of passing events; but I saw a 
solitary tear creeping down the cheek of 
Madame Panpan, even in the midst of a 


and, under pretence of arrang- 
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ing his pillow, she bent over his head and | 
kisse d him gently on the forehead. 

Pére I Panpan—I had come by degrees to | 
eall him * I ere,” although he was still young; 
for it sounded natural and kindly — con- 
tinued his narrative in his rambling, 
siping way. He had been chosen, he said, to 
serve in tlhe Garde Royale, of whom fifteen 
thousand sabres were stationed in and about 
the capital at this period; and in the royal 
forest of Fontainebleau, in the enjoyment 
of a sort of indolent activity, he 
his happiest days; now employed in the 
chase, now in the palac e immediat ly about 
the person of the king, in a suc 
active pleasures, or easy, varied ee Pan- 
pan was no republican, Indeed, [ question 
whether any very deep political principles 
—— 1d his sentiments; which naturally 
allied themselves with those things that 
yielded the greatest amount of pleasure. 

The misfortunes of Pére Panpan dated 
from the revolution of eighteen hundred and 
thirty. Then the glittering pagea: try in the 
palace of Fontaineblean vanished like a dream, 
The wild clatter of military preparation ; the 
rattling of steel and the trampling of horses ; 
and away swept troop after troop, — sword- 
belt braced and carabine in hand, to piunge 
into the mad uproar of the streets of Paris, 
risen, stones and all, in revolution. The Garde 
Roy: vle did their duty in those three terrible 
days, and if their gallant charges through 
the encumbered streets, or their patient en- 
durance amid the merciless showers of indes- 
cribable missiles, were all in vain, it was 
because their foe was animated by an 
enthusiasm of which they knew nothing, 
save in the endurance of its effects. Panpan’s 
individual fate, amid all this turmoil, was 
lamentable enough. 

A few hours amid the dust; the swelling 
heat ; the yellings of the excited populace ; 


gos- 


passed 


the roaring of cannon and the pattering of 


musketry ; saw the troop in which he served, 
broken and scattered, 
roiling in the dust, with 
flashing in his eyes, and a 
lodved in his side ! 

“Those villains of Parisians! he 
claimed, “not content with showering their 
whole garde meuble upon our heads, fired 
upon us a diabolical collection of missiles, 
such as no mortal ever thought of before: 
—bits of broken brass; little plates of tin 
and iron rolled into sl eeedientes crushed 
brace-buckles ; crooked nails 
metal wire ;—anything, indeed, that in their 
extremity they could lay their hands on, and 
ram into the muzzle of a oot These 
things inflicted fearful gashes, and, in 
cases, a mere flesh-wound turned on a death- 
stroke. Few that got hurt in our own troop 
lived to tell the tale.” 

A few more days and the whole royal 
cavalcade was scattered like chaff before the 


a thousand lights 
brass button 


” 


wind, and Charles the Tenth a fugitive on his 


“ession of 


and Panpan himself | 


lin their hands. 
ex- 


and wads of 


many 


[Conducted by 


way to England; afew more days and the 
| wily Louis PI hilip ype was taking the oath to a 
new constitution, and our fr iend, Panpan, lay 
carefully packed, brass button and all, in the 
Hotel-Dieu. The brass-button was difficult 
to find, and when found, the ugly fissure it 
had gangrened, and would not 
heal; and thus it happened that many a bed 
became vacant, and got filled, and was vacant 
again, as their occupants either walked out, or 
were borne out, of the hospital gates, before 
Panpan was declared convalescent, and 
finally dismissed from the Hdtel-Dieu as 
“ cured.” 

The proud trooper was, however, an 
altered man; his health and spirits were 
gone; the whole corps of which he had so 
often boasted was broken up and dispersed ; 
his means of livelihood were at an end, and 
what was worse he knew of no other exercise 
of which he could gain his daily bread. There 
were very many such he ‘Iple ss, tradeless men 
pacing the streets of Paris, when the fever 
of the revolution was cooled down, and ordi- 
nary business ways began to take their 
course, Nor was it those alone who were 
uninstructed in any useful occupation, but 
there were also the turbulent, dissatisfied 
spirits ; builders of barricades, and leaders of 
club-sections, whom the late excitement, and 
their temporary elevation above their feliow- 
workmen, had left restless and ambitious, and 
whose awakened energies, if not directed to 
some useful and congenial employment, would 
infallibly lead to mischief. 

Panpan chuckled over the fate which 
awaited some of these ardent youths: “Ces 
gaillards la!” he said, “had become too 
proud and troublesome to be left long in the 
streets of Paris ; they would have fomented 


nade grew 


}another revolution, so Louis Philippe, under 


* sold: ats 


pretence of rewarding his brave 
laboureurs, whom he was ready to shake by 
tL: hand in the public streets in the first 
flush of success, enrolled them in the army, 
and sent them to the commanding officers 
with medals of honour round their necks, 
and special recommendations to proimotion 
They hoped to become Mar- 
shals of France in no time. Pauvres diabies! 
they Were soon clad to hide their decorations, 
and cease bragging about street-fighting and 
barricades, four the regulars relished neither 
their swaggering stories nor the notion of 
being set aside by sucli parvenus ; and they 
got so quizzed, snubbed, and tormented, that 
they were happy at last to slide into their 
places as simple soldats, and trust to the 
ordinary course of promotion.’ 


As for Panpan, his street 


wanderings ter- 
minated in his finding employment in a lace- 
manufactory, and it soon became evident that 


his natural talent here found a congenial 
occupation. He came by degrees to be happy 
in his new position of a workman. Then 


occurred the serious love passage of his life— 
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his meeting with Louise, now Madame Pan- 
pan. It was the simplest matter in the 
world; Panpan, to whom life was nothing 
without the Sunday quadrille at the bar- 
riére, having resolved to figure on the 
next occasion in a pair of bottes vernis, 
raited upon his bootmaker—every Parisian 
has his bootmaker—to issue his man- 
dates concerning their length, shape, and 
general construction, He entered the bou- 
tique of Mons, Cuire, when, lo! he beheld in 
the little back parlour, the most delicate 
little foot that ever graced a shoe, or tripped 
to measure on the grass. He would say 
nothing of the owner of this miracle ; of her 
face—which was full of intelligence; of her 


figure—which was gentille toute a faite—but 


for that dear, chaste, ravishing model of a 
foot! so modestly posé upon the cushion. 
Heaven !—and Panpan unconsciously heaved 


along sigh, and brought with it from the very | 


bottom of his heart a vow to become its pos- 
sessor, There was no necessity for anything 
very rash or very desperate in the case as 
it happened, for the evident admiration of 
Panpan had inspired Louise with an im- 
promptu interest in his favour, and he being 
besides gentil gargon, their chance rencontre 


was but the commencement of a friendship | 


which ripened into love,—and so the old 
story over again, with marriage at the end 
of it. 

Well! said M. Panpan, time rolled on, 
and little Louis was born. This might 
have been a blessing, but while family 
cares and expenses were growing upon 
them, Panpan’s strength and energies were 
withering away. He suffered little pain, 
but what there was seemed to spring 
from the old wound; and there were whole 
days when he lay a mere wreck, without the 
power or will to move ; and when his feeble 
breath seemed passing away for ever. 
pily, these relapses occurred only at intervals, 
but by slow degrees they became more fre- 
quent, and more overwhelming. Madame 


Panpan’s skill and untiring perseverance | 
grew to be, as other resources failed, the | 


main, and for many, many months, the whole 
support of the family. 


spring was already in its full, and still Pan- 


pan lay helpless in bed with shrunken limbs | 


and hollow, pallid cheeks,—and then little 
Henri was born. 

Pére Panpan having arrived at this crisis 
in his history, drew a long breath, and 
stretched himself back in his bed. I knew 
the rest. It was soon after the event last- 
named that I made his acquaintance, and the 
remainder of his simple story, therefore, 
devolves upon me. 

The debility of the once dashing soldier 
increased daily, and as it could’ be traced to 
no definite cause, he gradually became a phy- 
siological enigma ; and thence naturally a pet 
of the medical profession. Not that he was a 


arian 
Sm 


Hap- | 


Then came a time! 
when the winter had passed away, and the, 
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profitable patient, for the necessities of the 
family were too great to allow of so expensive 
a luxury as a doctor’s bill; but urged, partly 
by commiseration, and partly by professional 
curiosity, both ardent students and methodical 
practitioners would crowd round his simple 
bed, probing him with instruments, poking 
him with their fingers, and punching him 
with their fists ; each with a new theory to 
|propound and establish ; and the more they 
were baffled and contradicted in their precon- 
ceived notions, the more obstinate they be- 
came in their enforcement. Panpan’s own 
thoughts upon the subject: always reverted to 
the brass button, although he found few to 
listen to, or encourage him in his idea. His 
melical patrons were a constant source of 
‘suffering to him, but he bore with them 
| patiently ; sometimes reviving from his pros- 
tration asif inspired, then lapsing as suddenly 
into his old state of semi-pain and total 
feebleness. Asa last hope, he was removed 
from his fourth floor in the Place Valois, to 
become an inmate of the Bicétre, and a domi- 
ciled subject of contention and experiment to 
its medical staff. 

The Bicétre is a large, melancholy-looking 
building, half hospital half madhouse, situ- 
ated a few leagues from Paris. I took a 
distaste to it on my very first visit. It 
always struck me asa sort of menagerie, I 
| suppose from the circumstance of there having 
been pointed out to me, immediately on my 
entrance, a railed and fenced portion of the 
building, where the fiercer sort of inhabitants 
were imprisoned. Moreover, I met with such 
strange looks and grimaces; such bewildering 
side-glances or moping stares, as I traversed 
the open court-yards, with their open corri- 
\dors, or the long arched passages of the 
interior, that the whole of the inmates came 
| before me as creatures, in human shape 
}indeed, but as possessed by the cunning or 
the ferocity of the mere animal. Yet it was 
| a public hospital, and in the performance of its 
‘duties there was an infinite deal of kindly 
attention, consummate skill, and unwearying 
labour. Its associations were certainly un- 
happy, and had, I am sure, a depressing effect 
upon at least the physically disordered pa- 
tients. It may be that as the Bicétre is a 
sort of forlorn hope of hospitals, where the 
more desperate or inexplicable cases only are 
admitted, it naturally acquires a sombre 
|and ominous character ; but in no establish- 
ment of a similar kind (and I have seen 
many) did I meet with such depressing 
influences, 

-anpan was at first in high spirits at the 
change. He was to be restored to health in a 
brief pericd, and he really did in the first few 
| weeks make rapid progress towards convales- 

cence. Already a sort of gymnasium had been 
arranged over his bed, so that he might, by 
simple muscular exercises, regain his lost 
strength ; and more tlian once 1 have guided 
his tottering steps along the arched corridors, 
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as, clad in the gray uniform of the hospital, 
and supported by a stick, he took a brief 
mid-day promenade. 

We made him cheering Sunday visita, 
Madame Panpan, Louis, the little Henri, and 
I, and infringed many a rule of the hospital 
in regard to his regimen. There was a 
charcutier living close to the outer walks, and 
when nothing else could be had, we pur-| 
chased some of his curiously prepared deli- 
eacies, and smuggled them in under various 
guises. To him they were delicious morsels 
amid the uniform soup and bouillon of the 
hospital, and I dare say did him neither good 
nor harm. 

Poor Madame Panpan! apart from the 
unceasing exertions which her difficult posi- 
tion demanded of her; apart from the 
harassing days, the sleepless nights, and pe- 
cuniary deficiencies which somehow never 
were made up; apart from the shadow of | 
death which hovered ever near her ; and the 
unvarying labours which pulled at her 
fingers, and strained at her eyes, so that her 
efforts seemed still devoted to one ever unfi- 
nished corset,—there arose another trouble 
where it was least expected ; and alas! I was 
the unconscious cause of a new embarrass- 
ment. I was accused of being her lover. 
Numberless accusations rose up against us, 
Had I not played at pat-ball with Madame 
in the Bois de Boulogne? Yes, pardi! while 
Pampan lay stretched upon the grass a laugh- 


ing spectator of the game; and which was 
brought to an untimely conclusion by my 
breaking my head against the branch of a 


tree. But had I not accompanied Madame 
alone to the Champs Elysées to witness the 
jeu-de-feu on the last féte of July ? My good} 
woman, did I not carry Louis pick-a-back the 
whole way ? and was not the crowd so dense 
and fearful, that our progress to the Champs 
Elysées was barred at its very mouth by the 
fierce tornado of the multitude, and the 
trampling to death of three unhappy mortals, 
whose shrieks and groans still echo in my 
ear? and was it not at the risk of life or 
limb that I fought my way along the Rue de 
la Madeleine, with little Louis clinging round 
my neck, and Madame hanging on to my 
coat-tail ? Amid the swaying and eddying of 
the crowd, the mounted Garde Municipale 
came dashing into the thickest of the press, 
to snatch little children, and even women, 
from impending death, and bear them to a 
place of satety. And if we did take a bottle | 
of Strassburger beer on the Boulevards, when ! 
at length we found a freer place to breathe 
in, faint and reeling as we were, pray where 
was the harm, and who would not have done 
asmuch? Ah, Madame! if you had seen, as 
I did, that when we reached home the first 
thing poor Madame Panpan came to do, was 
to fall upon her husband’s neck, and in a 
voice broken with sobs, and as though her 
heart would break, to thank that merciful 
God who had spared her in her trouble, that | 
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she might still work for him and_ his 
children! you would not be so ready with 


| your blame. 


But there was a heavier accusation still. 


| Did you not, sir, entertain Madame to supper 


in the Rue de Roule? with the utmost extra- 
vagance too, not to mention the omelette 


|soufiiée with which you must needs tickle 


your appetites, and expressly order for the 
oceasion ? And more than that: did you not 
then take coffee in the Rue St. Honoré, and 
play at dominoes with Madame in the salon ? 
Alas, yes! all this is true, and the cause 
still more true and more sad; for it was 
nnder the terrible impression that Madame 
Panpan and her two children—for they were 
both with us you will remember, even little 
Henri—had not eaten of one tolerable meal 
throughout a whole week, that these unpar- 
donable acts were committed on the Sunday, 
An omelette souffiée, you know, must be 
ordered ; but as for the dominoes, I admit that 
that was an indiscretion. 

Pére Panpan drooped and drooped. The 
cord of his gymnasium swung uselessly 
above his head; he tottered no more 
along the corridors of the hospital. He 
had ceased to be the pet of the medi- 
cal profession. His malady was obsti- 
nate and impertinent; it could neither be 
explained nor driven away ; and as all the 
deep theories propounded respecting it, or 
carried into practical operation for its 
removal, proved to be mere elaborate fancies, 
or useless experiments, the medical profes- 
sion—happily for Panpan—retired from the 
field in disgust. 

“I do believe it was the button!” ex- 
claimed Panpan, one Sunday afternoon, with 
a strange light gleaming inhiseyes. Madame 
replied only with asob, “You have seen 
many of them?” he abruptly demanded of 
me. 

“Of what ?” 

* Buttons.” 

“There are a great many of them made in 
England,” I replied. Where were we wan- 
dering ? 

Panpan took my hand in his, and, with a 
gentle pressure that went to my very heart, 
exclaimed: “I do believe it was the brass 
button after all. I hope to God it was not 
an English button ! ” 

I can’t say whether it was or no. But, as 
to poor Pére Panpan, we buried him at 
Bicétre. 
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